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THE TEMPLE OF LOVE. 


THE TRIANON PALACES, erected in 1687, from designs furnished by the 
celebrated architect Mansard. Like its predecessor, 

HE capital city of France has been called} it is one story in height, in the Italian style, and 
T' “The Yankee’s Paradise.” Certainly very few | constructed of the most precious marbles. Though 

of our countrymen desire to visit Europe and | called a palace, and from its costly adornments truly 
come away before seeing Paris, gay, beautiful and | deserving the name, it is, in fact, a summer-house, as 
famous. Siill less, once having set foot in its fair | is also its neighbor, the Petit Trianon, separated 





streets, do they want to leave it without having | from it by a few rods of gardens connected with the 
beheld all its municipal and suburban magnificences. | former, both being on the right side of the Grand 
And of these last, perhaps Versailles offers to them | Canal. This last is a striking feature of the noble 
the greatest attractions. park, having the form of a cross, each arm two 
The superb gardens alone seem to many well worth | hundred feet in width. 
crossing the ocean to see. The rich lawns, the | The Little Trianon was built in 1766, by Louis 
romantic walks, the dazzling flower-beds, the grace- | XV, for Madame du Barry. It is a small structure 
ful vases, the exquisite statues, the artistic fountains, | of white marble, seventy-two feet square, decorated 
the charming groves and the enchanting avenues, | with fluted columns, and embowered in luxuriant 
render the whole expanse a veritable earthly | foliage. The interior is adorned in the most elegant 
Eden. manner. The monogram M. A. is seen everywhere 
Within this wondrous domain of almost fabulous | along the gilded staircases. The largest szloon sug- 
loveliness, in which perfected nature and art seem to | gests a temple of Bacchus, with its sculptured baskets 
blend in rare harmony, the object of deepest interest, | of grapes and musical instruments. The queen’s 
in an esthetic, historic and reflective point of view, | bed-room still retains traces of its ancient beauty. 
is, most probably, the Trianon. The firststructure of| Both the Trianons are principally associated 
this name was built in 1671, by Louis XIV, for|with the name of Marie Antoinette. The Petit 
Madame de Mairtenon, and was by him chiefly | was her especial property. It is said that when 
esteemed as a refuge from the cares of state. The | the king offered it to her, she accepted on condition 
present edifice, upon the site of the old one, was’ that he would never enter it unless invited. It is 
VOL. XLVII.—9. (119) 
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said also that it was set apart exclusively for the | XVI. Here she adorned boudoirs, or sought simple 
ladies, who there enjoyed banquets alone. Amusing | recreations, or adopted picturesque costumes, or acted 
stories are told of the stratagems by which some of! in her own theatre, entertaining her petted favorites 





VIEW OF TRIANON UNDER LOUIS XV. 


the slighted husbands gained admission into the | as any lady might her friends. The presence of 
prohibited precincts. | royalty was not permitted to interfere with the per- 
As we have intimated, these palaces were private ! sonal enjoyment of the guests, and the time was spent 





CONSOLE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


retreats in which the cumbersome etiquette of court | like a careless season of picnicing. For ten years 
was completely suspended. Notably were they so; Marie Antoinette, like a child with an expensive toy, 
during the time of the unfortunate queen of Loata| gave up her whole time and energy to the pleasures 
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rs of possession and freedom from all responsibility, | readers. It has been justly remarked that Marie 

Antoinette’s cows and hens were entertained in a 
style of luxury that made milk more costly than 
champagne, and an egg worth its weight in silver; 
her flowers could hardly have cost more had their 


every summer seeing a renewed launch into bound- 
less extravagance and thoughtless folly. 

During the fine weather, it was her custom to have 
her breakfast served upon an elegant console table of 
gilded bronze, in the Belvidere, a : 
magnificent little pavilion whence 
she could overlook her whole 
domain. Among the objects of 
splendor within the matchless Tri- 
anon grounds, one of the most 
beautiful was the Temple of Love, 
situated upon an island in the 
lake. To view its exquisite loveli- 
ness to perfection, one needed to 
cross the water—which he might 
in a fairy gondola, heavily gilded, 
and lined with costly silk. 

Marie Antoinette carried her 
passion for amusement to such an 
extent as to build a complete 
Swiss village upon the borders of 
the lake. It contained a mill, a 
farm-house, a parsonage, a school, tae Wixtia’s See 


a dairy, a sheepfold, and was, in 
all respects, save truth, exactly what it professed to| stems been made of gold and their petals of bank- 


be. The buildings were made to represent pictur-| notes. Her dramatic expenses alone were over one 
esque half-ruins, by a plentiful supply of moss and | hundred and fifty thousand francs—the single item 


The king lived in the Miller’s House and per- | of flesh-colored silk stockings for her own theatre 
A single 








ivy. 
sonated one; the queen had her own pretty Swiss} amounted to twelve hundred francs. 
cottage, as had all the courtiers. The inhabitants of| supper cost as much as would have saved thousands 
the mimic hamlet acted their parts in good earnest, | from starvation, and the guests at the Trianon were 
wandering about in the simplest of attire, gathering | entertained in such a style that the washing for one 
flowers, fishing and partaking of eggs from the farm | day included four thousand pieces. One clock was 
and milk from the dairy. But afterwards, when she} worth eighty thousand francs. All this when the 


had grown tired of playing thus, the queen had the| national treasury was exhausted, public credit 
nome : destroyed, industry suspended, the 


people taxed unmercifully and 
lacking the commonest necessaries 
of life, the government eighty 
millions in debt, without even 
sufficient revenues to pay the inte- 
rest on this sum. We can gaina 
faint idea of the cause of this 
deplorable condition of things, 
when we go back to the time 
of Louis XIV, and learn that the 
cost of a single fountain was a 
million and a half francs—that, 
the water all being brought from 
the Seine several miles distant, 
it cost from two to four thousand 
dollars every time the grand eaux 
were made to play—and that, 
while the great monarch lived, 
this was every day. 

Yet, childlike, half-educated, and superficial as the 
queen was, she was innocent of allthis. She d.d not 
know that the people accused her as the cause of 
their maddening distresses, nor that her manner of 
life gave them good reason to do so. She did not 
understand the ominous sounds that filled the air, if 
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THE PETIT TRIANON. 


generosity to install a dozen poor families in the 
little houses, as permanent residents. 

We have indicated only a few of the whims and 
extravagances of this gay, thoughtless and pleasure- 
loving lady. Perhaps a little information regarding 
royal expenditures may be interesting to some of our 
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indeed she heard them. 


heroism revealed to the world. 


And in this character, so strong a hold has she 
taken on the hearts of mankind that they are apt to 
To forget that the exaltation of a 


forget all else. 
privileged class to the oppression of others, must at 
last render the down-trodden imbruted and danger- 
ous, and react upon those causing this base degrada- 
tion, however guiltless they may be personally. To 
forget that no human beings dare tamper with the 
laws of right, and justice, and charity. We may pity, 
and even admire, Marie Antoinette herself; yet it is 
not for us to say that rulers did not need the solemn 
lessons of her life and death. 
We Americans, in contemplating the glaring in- 
stances of public corruption painfully apparent to our 
eyes, sometimes fail to realize the glory of our re- 
public. In viewing the dazzling beauties of foreign 
cities, we often remember only that we have no won- 
drous creations of artistic and architectural genius in 
our own land. But let us look beneath the surface. 
Let us remember that we have never been royal 
machines, out of whose blood and toil have been 
wrung pleasures of folly and luxuries of impiety ; 
that civic grandeurs have never been reared upon 
crushing foundations laid on our necks and hearts. 
And let the simple name Trianon give us a hint of 
what we really mean when we say we live in the 
“land of the free.” M. 





“0 EARTH, THOU ART TOO WIDE!” 





If life were bounded by thy time and space, 
If soul were held from soul as face from face, 
And spirits sundered by thy land and tide! 


Q MIGHTY earth, thou wert indeed too wide, 


But though the fieshly forms be far apart, 
And leagues of sand and sea stretch dark between, 
By love’s fond eyes are absent faces seen, 

And earth is lost to view as heart greets heart. 


And, oh, the compensation for the pain 
That lies within this particle of life! 
A breath of suffering, an hour of strife, 
A step of earth, the Heaven’s height to gain! 


That blessed height, where weary souls at last 
May stand and see earth’s valleys melt in mist, 
While o’er the mountain-tops, by sunlight kissed, 
The day is breaking, and the night is past. 
FAUSTINE. 





Tru we have reflected on it, we are scarcely aware 
how much the sum of human happiness in the world 
is indebted to this one feeling—sympathy. We get 
cheerfulness and vigor, we scarcely know how or 
when, from mere association with our fellow-men, 
and from the looks reflected on us of gladness and 
enjoyment. We catch inspiration and power to go 


Not until the storm burst 
over her head did she realize her danger—and not 
until then was her true character of devotion and 


KITTY. 


ss ILL you, Kitty? Come, tell me.” And the 
\\ stalwart young farmer stooped, trying to 
catch a glimpse of the pretty face under the 
ugly sunbonnet, which a little brown hand held 
| closely under the chin. His face was very serious; 
|hers full of fun and mischief, but very fresh and 
| pretty, with deep blue eyes, hair of the color of a 
| ripe chestnut, and cheeks that dimpled and flushed 
| with every passing emotion. 

“Oh, have you seen Ned Somers’s new horse and 
carriage, John?” she exclaimed, as if she had not 
heard him, and assuming an air of great enthusiasm, 
“Qh, they are perfectly splendid !” 

“Never mind that now, Kitty. 
to my question first.” 

“Well, you are polite, truly ! 
first, sir.” 

“So they do; and as my one lady of ali the world, 
my little Kitty, comes first with me, I must insist on 
her answer.” 

“Your Kitty, indeed, sir!” blushing, and bridling, 
and dimpling most bewitchingly as she looked up. 

“T hope so. Is it—shall it be so?” and he pos- 
sessed himself of the other little hand; but it was 
pulled away, and the owner began to sing saucily . 





I want an answer 


Ladies always come 


“<¢The frog he would a wooing go.’” 


The young man’s eyes flashed, his cheeks crim- 
soned, he straightened his tall form resolutely, and 
broke in on her music with a very determined, 
“Miss Kitty! will you listen, and answer me once 
for all?” 

“Oh, dear me! 
it, Mr. John 2” 

“You know what it is well enough. 
Kitty Payne, will you marry me?” 

“ Bless me, John, how abrupt you are! Now, Ned 


Yes, I suppose so. Now what is 


Once more, 








Somers would never—” 

“ Hang Ned Somers!” 

“Why, John! What for? It is very wicked of 
you to be so jealous of that elegant young gentle- 
man !” 

“Young puppy, you mean! Jealous of him, in- 
deed—a mere tailor’s show-figure! Now, Kitty, I 
will be trifled with no longer! Choose now between 
me and that—that fellow. There he comes now, con- 
found him!” 

And indeed the person spoken of was just coming 
in sight with his handsome horse and carriage. 
Kitty’s cheeks grew crimson, and she pouted. Was 
this really John Holmes, her life-long vassal and 
attendant, growing so masterful all at once? She 
was not at all sure that she cared so very much for 
him, after all. Ned Somers was very handsome, rich 
and stylish, and very attentive to her; she meant to 
take a little time to consider. But before she could 
say even so much, the carriage and its occupant were 
beside them. It stopped, and Mr. Somers, with a 
courteous bow to Kitty, and a slighter one to her 








on.from human presence and from cheerful looks. 


companion, invited her to step in, if she was going 
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his way. John stepped a little aside, with a cool | 
nod, as if to leave her free to choose; and Miss Kitty, | 
in a sudden pique and passion, sprang into the car- 
riage, and rode away, while John, very grave and 
rather pale, pursued his course in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Kitty, seated beside the young city gentleman, felt 
uncomfortably conscious that her sunbonnet and 
simple calico were considerably out of place on the 
elegant cushions of the new carriage. And, could 
she have known it, her companion was mentally 
passing the same criticism, and blaming himself for 
taking up the “little country girl, pretty as she was.” 
What, he asked himself, would his own associates 
think of his companion should he meet any of them? 
So the talk was rather constrained during their short 
ride; for Kitty, between embarrassment and a certain 
weight at her heart at thoyght of John plodding on 
alone, angry and hurt, and undeniably with cause to 
feel so, wat. not so lively as usual; and Mr. Somers’s 
uneasy dread of “meeting somebody” made him 
rather dull and distrait. Neither was sorry when 
Kitty’s destination was reached ; and Mr. Somers, in 
his relief, assisted Kitty to alight, and took leave 
with so much empressement, that she was flattered 
into a momentary cordiality of answer. 

Scarcely had he driven out of sight before he met 
a carriage load of acquaintances from his own hotel, 
and was devoutly thankful they had not seen him 
with the little country girl. And Kitty, unconscious 
of this, tripped up her friend’s door-steps with a feel- 
ing of relief. 

Neither knew that John Holmes, as soon as they 
drove out of sight, had taken a “cross-cut” through 
the fields to a point where he could see their parting 
(knowing, as he did, where she was going), and that 
their very cordial manner seemed confirmation sure 
to his jealous belief that she had indeed chosen 
Somers rather than himself. Poor fellow! he never 
doubted that Somers was as infatuated as himself; 
and he would have chosen Kitty and her sunbonnet 
in the face of all Fifth Avenue—yes, and been mar- 
ried to her in it, at the altar of Grace Church, if need 
were, 

Kitty made but a short call on her friends, and was 
rather pettish with them for rallying her on her 
companion; so much so that they dropped the 
subject. 

On her way home, she was met by a frightened, 
excited boy, the son of a near neighbor, coming in 
hot haste to summon her home. Her father had 
fallen in a fit, and her mother, a feeble, semi-invalid, 
had been completely overcome by the sudden shock. 
Her sisters and the doctor had been sent for; mean- 
time, she must hurry. 

The poor girl, stunned by the sudden calamity, 
listened with ears that scarcely heard, and mind that 
hardly understood, while she almost flew along the 
road she had trod so lightly but three hours before. 
Amid it all there was a vague expectation that John 
would come to her help, and all would then be well. 





He had always found a way to aid her in every per- 
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| pleniey which her short and happy life had yet 


known. 
“ Why, when pa had a shock before,” thought she, 


| “how soon John had the doctor there; came near 


ruining his horse to do it, too; but it saved pa’s life— 
poor, dear papa!” and she redoubled her speed. The 
boy beside her, straining every nerve to keep up with 
her, thought her very quiet; didn’t believe she 
hardly understood him; she didn’t seem to mind 
much. So with that form of sympathy which seems 
to desire to make its victim realize all the bitterness 
of the trial, he reminded her that “Folks said Mr. 
Payne had had two shocks afore, and wouldn’t never 
live through another.” 

“Oh, don’t!” cried the daughter, sharply, realizing 
at last that there might be a trouble that no human 
love could ward off. 

What a change had come over the cheery farm- 
house! Without, all was as usual; within were 
hurrying steps and anxious faces, and an occasional 
low wail of anguish, as the poor wife, laid on a 
lounge in the spare room, where she could be near 
her husband, came out of merciful insensibility, only 
to sink into it again at sight of the still form on the 
bed, giving no sign of life save the stertorous breath- 
ing. 

Poor Kitty! It was a fearful time for her. She 
could win no notice or recognition from the uncon- 
scious father; no cheer from the pitying neighbors, 
who knew, even before the doctor told them, that 
there was “no hope;” no comfort frora the agonized 
wife and mother. 

Hour after hour the difficult breathing went on, 
till just at the last stroke of twelve it ceased, and 
Kitty Payne was fatherless, The doctor had come, 
though all in vain. The married sisters and brothers 
had come with tearful greetings and tender sympathy. 
The neighbors flocked in with ready help, and kindly 
feeling, and real interest. But John came not. She 
had been sure he would come at such a time, in spite 
of all; and she felt a new sense of desolation because 
he did not. Her mother, whom she had helped to 
her own room, now slept in utter exhaustion, watched 
over by another daughter; some had retired to rest, 
but Kitty sat at the kitchen window till daybreak, 
looking out with eyes that saw nothing, in a sort of 
dumb despair, a desolation so intense she was scarcely 
conscious of anything round her. No one could per- 
suade her to retire; her cozy bedroom seemed terri- 
bly lonely, and no companionship could make it 
less so. 

At sunrise, an early passer-by, seeing the unusual 
stir around the house, paused to inquire the cause. 
After learning, and expressing his surprise and re- 
gret, some common-place remarks passed between 
him and the neighbor with whom he was talk- 
ing. Soon he remarked: “Curious about John 
Holmes startin’ off, so suddint, too, haint it? I seen 
him over to the depot this mornin’ startin’ fur New 
York. Made up his mind to go out to that uncle of 
his’n in Rio Janeiro after all he sez—” 

“Sho! Do tell! Then he is going, ishe? Thought 
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he give it up once,” rejoined the neighbor, while 
Kitty’s brain reeled, and she clung for support. 

Well she remembered thut John had told her that 
he had had another letter from this uncle, and that 
it depended on her whether he went or not. He was 


of age, an orphan, untrammeled by any near ties or | 


duties, so that he had but to pack his trunk and go 
whenever he saw fit. But she had never really be- 
lieved he would go—at any rate not so suddenly. 
Now she saw it all. He believed himself rejected, 
and had gone away, and never would come back— 
never would know how she wanted him in this hour 
of trouble. 

She could endure no more, her hold relaxed, and 
for the first time in her healthy, merry life Kitty 
fainted. Her sister, entering a moment later, found 
her lying in a little heap on the floor. 

“Poor little Kitty!’ said her brother Charles, lift- 
ing her gently to the kitchen settee, “I knew she 
could not stand it so long; no food, no sleep, no rest 
of any sort since poor father was taken, and just that 
tearless stillness. It was so unnatural.” 

Under the loving care of her sisters and friends, 
Kitty came quickly back to her senses, to the hard 
realization of her sorrow. Their gentle words and 
caresses, and tender pity, at last unlocked the fountain 
of her tears, and she wept passionately. They knew 
not the added regret and guilt that underlay and 
added to her grief for her father, and precluded her 
from feeling the full relief of expression. How could 
she tell them? Often had her brothers reproved her 
coquetries toward John; often had her sisters warned 
her that “she would try him too far some time.” 
Even the dear, dead father had said once, half-play- 
fully, half-earnestly: “Puss, you must really treat 
John better, or not go with him at all. He is most 
too good for such a little flirt as you are, any way !” 
And she had felt piqued, answered saucily, and be- 
haved worse than ever. Now she regretted. Well 
she knew that she loved John, had never cared for any 
one else ; so secure of his affection, she never dreamed 
of losing it; so conscious of her power, she liked to 
exercise it. There had hardly been a social gather- 
ing since they had grown up at which they had not 
met; and if not actually her escort, he was at least 
never any one’s else, and always nearly as attentive 
to her as whoever might be for the nonce her favored 
swain. In time of illness in the family, or special 
necessity for help of any sort, John had always been 
a ready help, the main reliance of the family outside 
their own number, her father’s right-hand man after 
“the boys” married. And now, in their worst need 
of all, he was gone—gone with anger in his heart at 
her. Oh, could she but go back one day in her life! 

Well, the days went on, as days will, despite hu- 
man joy or human pain, and Kitty neither died nor 
fell sick. All the sad routine of the funeral, the law 
business, etc., she went through with the same stunned 
half consciousness that helps us all to endure at such 
times. How could we live through the scenes of loss 
and parting that death brings, were it not for this 
merciful benumbing of our power to feel. The Lord 





_stays His east wind in time of the north wind. I do 
not think we ever, at the death-bed or the open grave, 
| fully realize the whole bitterness of the hour. Our 
eyes are holden that they may not see the full desola- 
tion at once. Were it not so, it seems to me scarce 
any could endure the agony of parting; life or reason 
would surely give way. But the burden is so merci- 
| fully adjusted, that we first bear it, then grow used to 
| it, and finally feel it growing lighter, so that we can 
| tread cheerfully again; though our shoulders may 
| never lose the mark of the burden, or our hearts forget 
our lost ones. 
They came back to the desolate house after the 
funeral ; the widowed mother gathered up such re- 
| mains of strength as she might, and took her accus- 
| tomed place again; and Kitty went on in her daily 
routine as quietly as though “the song had not gone 
out of her life.’ People saw she was paler, quieter 
and more retiring than of old; but no one wondered. 
Mr. Payne had been a kind father, very proud and 
fond of “his baby, his petted youngest, his little 
Kitty,” and it was not strange that she should “ take 
it hard,” said every one. Her eldest sister, Mary, 
and her husband, Robert Darrow, moved into part 
of the large, old house, and took charge of the farm, 
their mother being too frail for so much care. Robert 
said merrily, when this was decided on, hoping to 
make the sad-faced sisters smile: “I suppose, now, 
Kitty won’t like this. No parlor now to use Sunday 
nights—hey, Kitty ?” 

“Tt makes no difference,” replied Kitty, rousing 
from her abstracted mood, and not noticing his mean- 
ing, only understanding that Mary was to have the 
parlor. ‘We never have made much use of it, any 
way.” 

“That’s so,” said Robert, roguishly. “Ned Somers 
seemed to do all his sparking riding out, or coming 
home from parties or singing-school. And John was 
always at it anywhere he saw you—-sitting-room, 
kitchen, milk-room, door-step, or anywhere—” 

Mary, from behind Kitty’s chair, was silently tele- 
graphing her husband to stop; and now, catching her 
eye, he paused suddenly, with the usual mystified air 
of a puzzled masculine when you want him to tuke 
a hint, and he can by no means see what. 

Kitty neither flushed nor paled, and the dead 
weight at her heart did not seem stirred by the 
memories awakened. She did not answer, and 
Robert went on: “Ned Somers asks after you every 
time I see him. I shall tell him to come and see for 
himself next time. Shall I, Kit?” 

“T don’t care, 1’m sure—or, no, don’t say any such 
thing, please, Rob! I don’t care to see any one 
now,” said she, wearily. 

“Oh, but you must not give up to such feelings, 
child,” said Robert, more gravely. “It can do no 
good, and you must try to bear up and be comforted.” 

Robert would have thought she had indeed need of 
comfort, could he have seen her in her little room 
that night weeping silently, but bitterly, hour after 
hour, with a still, despairing grief that was worse 








than a more noisy and more shallow sorrow. In- 
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stead, Mary said to Robert in their room: “Don’t 
tease Kitty any more about John, Robert. There is 
something wrong between them, I’m afraid. It was 
very strange, his going off so suddenly, without a 
parting visit, so intimate as we all were; and strange 
that she never speaks of him.” 

“She was a foolish girl if she refused him,” said 
Robert. ‘‘He was worth a dozen such as that Somers 
—or any others who have courted her.” 

“Kitty used to be a little too fond of flirting,” said 
Mary. “I am sure she liked John, and I don’t be- 
lieve she ever meant to refuse him finally. I think 
she has tried him too far.’ 

“ And now is sorry, hey? Well, it’s a pity, if so.” 

“ Ned Somers has called twice this week, and asked 
for Kitty each time,” said Mary. 

“TIumph, yes! Father Payne left more money 
than any one thought he would; and Ned thinks he 
will secure Kitty and her money, too!” 

“Nonsense, Rob! Somers is rich himself; what 
does he want of her little fortune ?” 

“Don’t you believe it, Mary. He has led a very 
fast life since the old man died. Fast horses and 
betting, and some say drinking hard, have got Ned 
deeply in debt, and even Kitty’s little fortune would 
be a very welcome relief to him. I, for my part, 
never want to see Kitty take up with him.” 

“ Why did you joke her about him, then, or offer 
to invite him here?” 

“Oh, just to make her smile. I knew well enough 
she never cared for him. How did she treat him 
when he was here?” 

“Tardly had a word to say; just as still and sad 
azusual, She isn’t like our Kitty any more,” and 
Mary’s kindly blue eyes filled. 

“Yes,” replied Robert, gently, “she feels her 
father’s loss very keenly, as well as you, my poor 
Mary !” 

“She feels something besides, too, Robert. I do 
believe she grieves after John. There is something 
amiss, depend upon it.” 

“Why don’t you ask her about it ?” 

“Oh, I can’t bear to! Besides, she wouldn’t tell 
tne. She was always very close-mouthed.” 

“Who—our Kitty? Such a little chatterbox as 
she always was !” 

“About her own deeper feelings she always was. 
She never was like me, to tell all she knew, and 
more too.” 

“Allright. Rather have you as you are! Don’t 
worry, Molly. Remember what Granny King used 
to say about you and me—‘ Ef they’re fur each other 
they’ll hev each other, and the ole feller himself can’t 
hinder ’em; and ef they haint for each other they 
won’t, and all the world kaint make ’em!’” 

For Robert and Mary had had their own little 
romance of doubts, and fears, and perplexities, sober, 
every-day married couple as they were now. So, 
with a laugh, they composed themselves to slumber, 
and poor Kitty, sobbing in her own little room under 
the eaves, had not even Granny King’s rude philoso- 
phy to comfort her. 
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It was but the next afternoon that Somers’s horse 
was again hitched at the gate, and Somers wanted 
Kitty to ride out with him-— an invitation which was 
declined so curtly as rather to embarrass the young 
man. As he lingered, talking to Robert, Kitty sat 
looking abstractedly from the window, watching an 
approaching figure. Tall, gaunt, angular, dressed in 
rusty black, a limp sunbonnet on her head and a 
black satchel on her arm, Aunt Sally Ruggles was as 
eccentric in looks as in character. She was well- 
known as an inveterate gossip, and not always an 
amiable one. 

“Who’s coming, Kitty?” asked Mary. 

“Only Aunt Sally.” And the next moment the 
new-comer appeared in the door, nodding her greet- 
ing to all. She entered with the slow step and air of 
funereal solemnity that many think it necessary to 
assume in the presence of recent bereavement, or of 
an invalid, and accosted Mrs. Payne in « voice that 
was almost a whine. 

“ Ah, dear me, Mrs. Payne, I wuz away to Huldah 
Ann’s when all this happened, and never got hum 
till last week. And this mornin’ I sez to Jane, sez I, 
‘I’m agoin’ to see the Widder Payne this very day,’ 
fur when people is afflicted it’s our duty to visit ’em.” 

“Thank you,” said poor Mrs. Payne, who had 
been temporarily cheered and interested by the lively 
chat which Robert and Mary purposely kept up with 
Somers, sank back again into her usual dejection. 
“Tt is an affliction, indeed, Aunt Sally. This house 
is sadly changed now !” 

“Wall, it’s the common lot, the common lot, Mrs. 
Payne. There haint nothin’ come to you but what 
comes to us all, And I’m sure you had warnin’ 
enough, arter them two other shocks.” 

“Yes, but he got over them both, and he seemed 
so well this summer,” sobbed the widow. “He 
seemed so hearty and cheerful, and I was so ailing, I 
never dreamed of his going first; and now he’s taken 
and I’m left—no use to myself nor any one else!” 
And she began to rock slowly to and fro, with the 
slow, bitter tears of an uncomforted sorrow. 

“Oh, no, no, mother, don’t feel so,” said Mary; 
and, 

“No, mamma dear,” said Kitty ; “why what could 
[ do without you, or any of us?” and she cast an im- 
patient glance at the visitor; while Robert put in: 

“ Father is better off than any of us; think of that, 
mother, how happy he is.” 

“Yes, yes,” said incorrigible Aunt Sally, “that’s 
all very well for you gals and young folks to say, but 
there ain’t nobody feels it like yer ma does. She’s 
lost more’n you hey; you'll git over it, but she never 
will, He was all she had; now he’s gone, ali’s gone; 
and she’s a gittin’ old—” 

“ Aunt Sally,” spoke up Kitty, with some of her 
old spirit, “don’t you suppose mother and all of us 
feel all this quite as-much as there is any need of? 
We don’t need to be told how hard it is. And I do 
think if you can’t say anything to cheer and comfort 
poor mother, you needn’t say what only makes her 
feel worse !”’ 
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“Upon my word, Kitty Payne!” was all Aunt 
Sally could say, lifting both her black-cotton-gloved 
hands, and transfixing Kitty with a stony stare. 

Somers coughed discreetly behind his hat to hide 
asmile; and Robert, darting to the window on pre- 
tense of looking to see if the horse stood still, found 
opportunity to whisper: “Good for you, Kit! 
her again !” 

Poor Mrs. Payne had already retreated to her own 
room to recover control of herself. 

“Excuse Kitty, Aunt Sally,” 
“she don’t mean any harm; but mother takes her 


trouble so hard, and it wears on her so, we all have | 


to try to divert her from dwelling on it too much.” 

“Oh, wal, her sass don’t alter the case none, as I 
knows on. 
you kaint git rid on it by kiverin’ on it up out of | 
sight, and makin’ b’lieve taint there! Kitty allers | 
was a sp’iled child; but she’l] find trouble’ll come to 
her, too, for all her uppish ways.” 

Mary flushed a little, but made no reply; 
thought with a pang, “Have I not trouble, 
enough?” And, after a few minutes’ silence, Aunt 


Kitty 


Sally began on a new tack, with a covert, malignant | 


glance at Kitty, now spiritless and silent again. 

“Heerd anythin’ about John Holmes yit! What! 
you haint? None on That duz beat all! 
Thought Kitty must a heerd, anyway !”’ 

“Why, what is it, Aunt Sally?” said Mary, finding 
some occasion to step to another part of the room, so 
as to screen Kitty for a moment from Aunt Sally’s 
eyes. 


ye? 


“Why, no one haint heerd a word from him since | 
and now the news comes | 


he left fur Rier Janery; 
from York that the ship he tuck has been lost at sea, 
and not a passenger saved but some of the wimmen 
and children.” 

“Oh, no, Aunt Sally, not so bad as that,” broke in 
Robert. “The vessel has not be heard from, it is 
true. Ned told me before we came in. But she may 
be safe for all that.” 

“Humph, wal, mebbe you know! Young folks 
nowadays know more’n their elders—er think they 
do! I tell it as ’twas told to me at his Uncle Elijah’s, 
where he used ter live. They make no doubt he’s 
lost. I did think mebbe Kitty had heerd from him.” 

Somers now took 
sion thus created, Kitty sncceeded in making her 
escape. As Mrs. Payne, now with recovered com- 
posure, emerged from her room, Mary was soon at 
liberty to follow Kitty, and found her in her room, 
sitting white and tearless in the grasp of this new 
terror. Putting her 
good sister said softly: ‘‘ Don’t look so, Kitty dear! 
Perhaps it is not true at all—only a report. Aunt 
Sally always tells the worst side out, you know, any 
way.” 

“O Mary, Mary! John never would have gone | 
but forme! Ifhe is dead, I drove him to his death ; 
and I did love him—indeed Idid!’ And then she 
broke down into tears and sobs. 
as best she could; but Kitty wailed out: “Oh, per- 


Hit | 


said gentle Mary; | 


Truth is truth, and trouble’s trouble, and | 


sure 


k his leave, and in the little diver- | 


arms tenderly round her, the | 


Mary consoled her | 


haps papa was taken away to punish me for my 
| deceit, and so I have made you all suffer, poor mother 
and all!” 

| Mary combated this idea as well as she could, and 
| Kitty finally became calm enough to tell the whole 
| story, and how childish and contemptible she felt it 
to be. Under Mary’s kindly soothing, she at last 
| grew more composed, bathed her face, and followed 
(her sister down-stairs again. In the entry Mary 
|; paused and said: “Kitty, suppose you go for the 
cows. It is nearly time; the air will do you good; 
and I will get tea, and perhaps you need not see 
Aunt Sally again, as she will leave early, having so 
far to go.” 

Very gladly she accepted this respite from those 
curious eyes. There were two routes she could take— 
one across the fields, and the other along the road. 
Wrapped in her own sad thoughts, she kept on and 

| on, forgetting her object in coming out; she passed 
| the pasture bars and the waiting cows, neither seeing 
‘nor hearing them, and the milky mothers looked 
after her in meek bewilderment, all in vain. Sud- 
denly she found herself at the very spot where she 
had left John. How it all came back upon her! 
| No one was in sight, and she leaned her hot cheek 
against the great chestnut-tree, and gave way <o the 
full tide of regret and sorrow. How lonely she was! 
How full of vain self-reproach ; how sure that he was 
lost to her forever; though she neither wept nor cried 
out, only stood gazing blankly across the fields be- 
yond, seeing nothing, hearing nothing. A tall form 
| was approaching along the road from the village 
behind her; swift steps approached, slackened, 
stopped, drew close; and Kitty turned, with a start, 
to meet—John! She could not speak, but something 
in her face was enough for him, and with one step he 
drew her into his arms, and all was well. 

With broken words, and mute caresses, and some 
tears on Kitty’s part, the story was told. How John, 


| missing his ship through a mistake as to the time of 


other ; found the employment remunerative, and con- 
tinued to delay; how that morning, meeting a friend 
from his native place, he heard all that had taken 
place since he left; how the thought of Kitty in her 
| sorrow overbore all the pride that had kept him away 
heretofore, and led him to come home to at least see 
her once more, and speak his sympathy ; he had little 
hope of anything more. And on his way to seek her 
at her home he had found her here. And Kitty 
| found means to make him understand, without many 
| words, albeit with many blushes, that she was as 
glad as he. 
| There was a sound of wheels, and Kitty rose hastily 
from the mossy log on which they were sitting, and 
| shal king out her black draperies, with a sigh at 
| thought of their meaning, proposed to return. Of 
course John accompanied her; and as the coming 
| wheels drew near, both ommmed an air of the utmost 
| unconsciousness, nor looked up, till the carriage was 
passing them. Again it held Ned Somers. He 
| bowed in utter astonishment, but something in the 


sailing, sought employment while waiting for an- 
| 
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aspect of things prevented him from pausing to ask 
any explanations or make any comments, and so he 
drove rapidly on. 

Then John stopped again, and held Kitty fast by 
both hands. 

“ Kitty, you never answered my question. 
you now? And what shall the answer be?” 

She blushed, looked down, tried to free herself, but 
could not; then, glancing up with a smile, said 
brightly : “I think it must be ‘ Yes,’ John !” 

Whereat John drew the little hand under his arm 
and kissed her heartily, yet with a certain serious 
air, as though he meant a great deal by it—as he 
did! 

There was great excitement when they got home, 
and it was not till nearly dark that Mary, seizing a 
milk-pail, bethought herself to exclaim: “Why, 
Kitty ! where’s the cows ?” 

And no one had noticed that Robert, after the first 
greetings, had gone quietly after them himself, and 
was now approaching with them. 

While Aunt Sally tied on her sunbonnet with grim 
deliberation, and told Jane “that Kitty Payne was a 
spiled child, an’ so kerried away with her beau’s 
coming back that she wa’n’t of no account no how.” 

Mrs. E. M. ConkKLIN. 


Will 





LA RUE ST. HONORE. 
LONG the Rue St. Honoré 
The loving twilight lingers, 
As day clings close to night’s dark robe, 
Clasped in her rose-tipped fingers. 


And while adown the glowing sky 
The evening shades are creeping, 

See, from her casement, shyly out 
Fair Madeleine is peeping. 


The stars put on a knowing look, 
While saucy breezes whisper, 

“Think you we'd ever be found out 
If on the cheek we kissed her ?” 


And soft blush-roses, round about 
Their treasured perfumes shedding, 
Cry out, “Come, love, this maiden woo, 

Then bid us to the wedding!” 


The moon, a quick glance sending forth, 
Laughs to herself so shyly, 

And then lets down her silv’ry veil 
To hide her dimples slyly. 


She bids the echoes silence keep, 
But they, her orders scorning, 
Give to the maiden’s tingling ears 

Full soon a merry warning, 


And tell her how love comes to woo 
With gentlest of caresses, 
And whisper tender, loving words 
Amid her curling tresses, 
Rutu ARGYLE. 
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CHAPTER I. 
‘“ ABEL, do hurry and come along!” said a 

M pleading voice beneath the window of the 

little tavern parlor. 

Several minutes passed in unbroken silence, then a 
pair of rough hands were placed on the window-sill, 
and a tall, athletic figure was drawn up the wall 
until the dark, handsome head of the speaker peered 
for a moment into the room. 

Two saucy eyes met his and a low voice whispered : 
“Go away, and don’t be foolish, John!” which sent 
the intruder quickly back to terra firma. 

By the window opposite that at which John’s head 
had appeared, while his body played the part of a 
mammoth air-plant or orchid, sat a gentleman of 
middle age, his fine face and head, covered with iron- 
gray hair, were concealed by the newspaper he held 
in his hands, in which he seemed completely absorbed. 
He was waiting for his dinner at the only tavern the 
small village of C —— in Kentucky possessed. The 
stage had put him out a half hour before at the door 
of the “ White Horse,” and instead of joining the 
party that started off immediately to explore that 
remarkable natural phenomenon the Mammoth 
Cave, he had passed beneath the rudely-painted sign 
of an impossible horse whose skeleton would have 
puzzled an anatomist—had gone up to the parlor 
already mentioned, and ordered dinner. He might 
have found his hostess well worthy of his attention 
if he had been more of an artist and less of a politi- 
cian—as it was, he read his paper. 

The girl who was busily arranging the table, was 
not more than sixteen, and a perfect Hebe in form 
and face. Her sleeves tucked up above the elbow 
showed round, white arms, and the short homespun 
dress did not hide her dainty feet and ankles, covered 
with striped stockings and shining leather shoes. 
Her cheeks glowed like a sunset cloud, and her soft, 
brown hair, twisted into a careless knot, looked rough 
and wind-blown from the determination of each 
strand to curl on its own responsibility. As she 
hurried around the room she would occasionally 
manage to pass the window and cast a mocking 
sheep’s-eye at the impatient youth below. 

The old gentleman started as if suddenly awakened, 
when a demure voice informed him his meal was 
ready. The paper was laid aside, and his plate well 
filled by the pretty waiteress, who then retired to the 
window while he began business like a hungry 
man. 

He was somewhat slow, for the rough hands were 
on the sill again, and the dark head was lifted toa 
level with the hands. Black eyes flashed their 
wrathful glances at the back of the unconscious 
traveler, and John muttered: “Horrid man! Will 
he never stop eating!” as he went down to the ground 
again. 

Mabel began to grow impatient also, and John, in 
the yard below, shook with laughter at the faces she 
made at her innocent guest—while her raised arm 
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and plump fist looked really formidable. A pre- 


sentiment of the annoyance he was causing may have | 


made the gentleman turn suddenly around, as he 
laid aside his knife and fork, and asked for a glass of 
water. 
in an instant, and meek as a lamb looked she when 
presenting the glass. The stranger scanned her face 
critically as he drank —then returned to his paper, 
but did not appear as much interested in it as before, 
for he glanced frequently over the top of the sheet at 
the graceful figure clearing the table and putting the 
room in order. 

The moment her work was done, the girl danced 
from the parlor into the passage, and then, two steps 


were heard on the bare planks of the stairway, as if | 


she had gone from the top to the bottom almost at a 
bound, and a shout came from the tavern yard. 

“You've come at last, Mabel !’’ 

“Yes, John. I thought that old codger never 
would finish eating! He stopped so suddenly at last 
I was half-afraid he had seen me making fun of him 
—but I hope not, he would think me so rude.” 

They walked through the patch of vegetables 
called a garden, and taking an unfrequented path 
were soon out in the fields beyond the village, wend- 
ing their way through the tall grass toward a skirt of 
pine wood half a mile distant. It was a mild after- 
noon in March, when nature seemed sighing for 
spring flowers, and the sun and wind, indulging their 
favorite child, sent bright rays and soft breezes to 
whisper “queen summer is coming, soon cominy.” 
Mabel loved the fields and the forest, and her tongue 
was running as fast and merrily as usual, though her 
‘companion was almost moodily silent. Reaching the 
shadow of the trees, Mabel seated herself on a mound 
‘of soft pine tags, while John threw himself listlessly 
vat her feet. She pretended not to notice his abstrac- 
tion, and chatted away until suddenly interrupted in 
the middle of a sentence. 

“‘ Mabel, do you ever think of marrying?” 

“What a question! of course Ido! What girl of 
sixteen ever meant to be an old maid, if she could 
help herself?” 

“What do you expect to do when you are 
married ?” 

“Todo? Why, to work just as hard as I do now, 
only work for him instead of papa. I’m not foolish 
enough to aream of being a fine lady.” 

“Q Mabel darling, bless you for saying that! 
“Mabel, will you—dear Mabel, won’t you work, not 
for me, but with me?” 

The manly voice trembled, and the dark eyes were 
dewy with intense emotion. 

“ Will you—won’t you, dear Mabel !” mimicked the 
girl. “Of course I will, I made up my mind to that 
some months ago, and you—you coward—could never 
get up the courage to ask me before!” she laughed 
merrily. “Why I’ve tried to help you ever so often, 
but all in vain, and at last what a bungle you made 
of it! Why didn’t you make a pretty speech? 
Foolish John! I’m really disappointed !” 

“But I’m not!” and the young man who had been 


The girl’s mischievous face was drawn down | 


| 

| stunned by her voluble reply, caught her in his arms 
and pressed repeated, kisses on her glowing cheek, 
| where the crimson blush betrayed the heart her 
| light words masked. 

“That’s enough for the present, John! Don’t 
| devour me entirely; leave a small piece for to-mor- 
row.” 

“ Mabel, do you love me?” was the only renly, as 
he drew the girl’s head down upon his arm, until he 
could see the half-closed blue eyes, 

Her heart beat fast, and her lips scarcely parted as 
she murmured: “Yes, very much!” then, looking 
up with a smile, she said: “ Why didn’t you ask me 
that before, then I wouldn’t have been so foolish, but 
you began asif you were engaging a common house- 
keeper.” 

“So I was engaging a housekeeper—only she’s 
uncommon—that’s all the difference.” 

“Don’t be foolish, John.” 

“ Mabel, allow me to remind you that you’ve made 
that remark three times before, this evening—'tis 
becoming rather monotonous.” 

“ Well, don’t pay me compliments, then.” 

“Tm sorry you iaisunderstood me, Mabel; I meant 
uncommonly bad—for if ever there was a provoking 
girl in the world, you’re that one” 

“Thank you, John! Now just oblige me by letting 
me tie this handkerchief over your eyes, while I put 
my feet into that run, it looks so cool and nice, and 
then I'll forgive you that impudent speech.” 

He readily consented to keep his eyes closed for 
five minutes, improperly intending to slip the band- 
j age off at three. She tied her handkerchief tightly 
over his closed lids, as she repeated: “ Remember 
you’ve promised me five minutes. Count sixty-five 
times before you turn around—or else I won’t marry 
you, sir, for I’1l see you are not to be trusted.” 

He heard her go down to the run—and then a 
splash in the water—that was all. He waited a 
minute or two—no sound; she was doubtless watch- 
ing to see if he would keep his promise without 
intending to wade at all. Another minute and yet 
another passed, broken only by the sighing of the 
pines; then he raised the bandage and peeped behind 
thetree—she was not there; he sprang up and looked in 
every direction, but saw no one. No, she was not 
hidden behind any of the trees, but far off toward 
the village he saw aflying figure. She had runaway. 
He tried his best, but could not overtake her; and 
when at last, flushed and warm, he entered the 
tavern kitchen he found her busily preparing the 
biscuit for tea, and gayly chatting with her 
father. 

“Good evening, John,” she said, coolly, as he 
entered the room. 

He could not control his temper any longer, and 
said crossly: “Why did you run away from me? 
’T was very unkind—and after all of your professions, 
too!” 

She patted her biscuit with her little white hand 
as she glanced wickedly over her shoulder, and 
whispered: “ Don’t be foolish, John—before papa.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
N the dull shed-room behind the village car- 
penter’s shop, sat the gentleman who had dined at 
the tavern, wearily awaiting young Morton’s return. 
He rose quickly and held out his hand as John 
entered. 

“My dear guardian, 
Morton. 

“Yes, and I’ve been waiting for you some time, 
my boy; where have you been?” 

John colored. “Only walking across the fields, 
sir, after the work was done.” 

“ Alone, I suppose ?” 

“N-n-no, sir; I had a friend with me.” 

“A fellow-workman, perhaps,” said Mr. Glenn. 

“No, sir, not exactly ;”’ then he added quickly: 
“But one who promises to become a work-mate of 
mine for life.” 

Mr. Glenn frowned. 
some girl, I hope.” 

“Oh, you would not call it a scrape, if you could 
see her—but, you have seen her! You were the 
gentleman at the tavern to dinner!” 

“What! that saucy girl who was making faces at 
me while I ate, and talking to some beau at the win- 
dow who called me ‘horrid !’” 

“O Mr. Glenn, you did not see her? Indeed 
she meant no harm, it was only her fun; and I’m sure 
I should never have said what I did had I known 
who you were,” replied John very meekly. 

“A shadow on a waiter close to me attracted my 
attention,” continued Mr. Glenn, gravely, “and I 
wondered what made it rise and fall so strangely, so 
I turned around suddenly, and found that the young 
lady just behind me was not only making faces, but 
shaking her fist at me. I must say it was very ill- 
mannered in her to scare away my appetite.” 

In his earnest effort to excuse Mabel, John told 
the whole story of his love and hopes, and Mr. Glenn 
having worried him sufficiently with his professed 
annoyance to accomplish his own purposes, put his 
hand kindly upon John Morton’s shoulder and said: 
“T’ll forgive you both, because she is such « fascina- 
ting little witch. If you had not been before me, I 
think I should have fallen in love with her myself.” 

The old bachelor heaved a sigh as he concluded 
the sentence—perhaps he meant what he said— 
perhaps he feared a creature so fresh and fair would 
never fall to his lot. He had passed the meridian of 
youth, and had begun to feel like the winter king, 
whom the flowers refuse to crown. 

“Have you made any plans for the future, John, 
or thought where you would store your pretty piece 
of new furniture? Hardly in this pigeon-box, though 
your love is white enough and plump enough to be 
called such a domestic bird.” 

Morton’s courtenance fell. | 
not thought of that yet.” 

Mr. Glenn looked thoughtful a moment, then 
asked : “How would you like to go to Texas?” 

“T would go anywhere with her, and do anything 
to try and support her.” 


you here!” exclaimed 


“You’re not in a scrape with 


“T do not know; I’ve 


“T stopped here on my way to Washington,” Mr. 
Glenn continued, “to propose some new work to you. 
You’ll never be anything while you stay in this dead 
place; you must go off to a new country if you would 
make your fortune. You were left to my care by your 
good father when I was almost as poor as he was. I 
want to help you along if I can; and I came here to- 
day to offer you some hundreds of acres of prairie 
land I have in Texas, if you’ll go there and live. 
The land is useless to me; but if you’ll go there and 
raise cattle, it may become very valuable property to 
you. It is a lonely place for a woman, sixty or more 
miles from a town. I wonder if that little girl will 
go with you to such a dreary home?” 

Morton seized his guardian’s hand and pressed it 
warmly as he murmured his thanks. He hoped 
Mabel would go—she was such a brave girl. 

“Tf she agrees to accompany you, I’ll give you two 
hundred dollars to start with. I’ve taken a fancy to 
that saucy young lady. 





Early the following May, the whole village of 
C was thrown into a state of excitement by the 
marriage of John Morton and pretty Mabel, the 
tavern-keeper’s daughter. 

Texas was then thought to be the very end of the 
world, and many were the moans of the women over 
the ‘‘ poor motherless cre’tur,” who was going off into 
the wilds of that unknown country to fall a victim 
either to wild beasts or Indians. 

Mabel was indeed a brave girl, and she never fal- 
tered in her determination to go with John in search 
of his fortune, save for a moment when she bade adieu 
to her old father. It was only a moment; then her 
smiles broke forth amidst her tears as she mounted 
the gray mare that was to bear her hundreds of miles 
away to the lonely Texan ranch. It was a long 
journey, full of weariness and anxiety; but through 
it all it was the young wife whose elastic spirits and 
hopefulness prevented John from turning back in 
despair to the poor but civilized home they had left 
behind. 





CHAPTER III. 

IX years have passed since John Morton and his 
bride reached the dilapidated ranch which was 
to be their home, and Mr. Glenn can scarcely believe 
the description given him then of the prairie cabin, 
in the joint letter John and Mabel had sent him, 
when his guide points out a neat frame building as 
the end of their journey and the residence of his 
friends. He drew the reins tightly and approached 
slowly, gazing with surprise and pleasure at the little 
three-roomed dwelling, with its galleries front and 
rear covered with flowering vines. Near the door 
were clustered a great variety of blossoming plants, 
and over everything prevailed an appearance of 

comfort and neatness most agreeable to behold. 
The tramp of horses’ feet brought Morton in haste 
to the door, where he stood for a moment overpowered 





with astonishment and delight as he recognized his 
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guardian ; then, embracing him with rough violence, 
he exclaimed: “O Mr. Glenn, I’m so glad to see you! 
But where upon earth did you spring from ?” 

“From B two days ago; from New Orleans 
last week. I suppose you rarely, if ever, see a paper 
here, or you would have known that I was now the 
governor of Mississippi. You would have also seen 
it announced that the governor purposed visiting 
some friends in Texas.” 

“No, I did not know it. 
brings you here ?” 

“Why, the wish to take a look at you and that 
pretty wife of yours. I did not think I could spend 
my holiday more agreeably ; and, besides, I’ve always 
wanted to see a Texas prairie, and to know what kind 
of a life you lead in this lovely wilderness.” 

“Tt’s not a wilderness now,” said John, proudly ; 
“we have several neighbors; that is, there are half 
a dozen families within ten or fifteen miles of 
us.” 





But what good fortune 


“Bless me! 
neighbors ? 
your prairie dictionaries from those we’re accustomed 
to. But where is Mabel? Has she lost any of her 
good looks, or learned better manners in these six 
years past ?” 

“ Ah, I find you’ve not forgiven her yet for making 
faces at you that day you dined at the old tavern. 
She was a child then, Mr. Glenn; now she’s a wo- 
man—and a nobler, better one never lived; I must 
say that. I'll leave you to decide whether she has 
lost her good looks or not. J don’t think she has. I 
can’t imagine what she’s after; I’ve been home a half 
hour, and have seen nothing of her; but I suppose 
she’s out on the prairie somewhere. She takes long 
tramps every day, and is always busy about some- 
thing. She sets traps for birds and rabbits, and 
brings home flower-roots to put in her ‘garden,’ as 
she calls that little patch out there. But, come in, 
Mr. Glenn, it’s too cool on the gallery. I’m afraid 
we are going to have a ‘norther”’ The wind is 
rising, and comes right from the nor’west. We'll 
have an early fall this year.” 

Mr. Glenn’s keen gray eyes scrutinized every arti- 
cle of furniture in the smal! room into which he was 
ushered. It was all evidently of home make, and 
did John credit. A couch with bright chintz cover, 
a few chairs, a round table covered with a new oil- 


cloth, three or four small engravings in stained | 
wooden frames, some swinging-shelves containing a 


dozen or more well-worn books, and two gay china 


vases filled with flowers, made up the inventory | 


which Mr. Glenn seemed mentally taking. The door 
of the adjoining bed-room stood open; it was similarly 
furnished, and evinced the same scrupulous neat- 
ness. 

“You need not have assured me that your Mabel 
is a good wife, John; a glance around these rooms 
tells me that as plainly as words could do it.” 

Morton’s cheeks flushed with pride. “ Yes, there 
is no home on the prairie iike this, I’m sure, which 
cost as little. She helped to do it all. She made 


Do you call people fifteen miles off 
I see you have different definitions in | 





those frames for her pictures and the shelves for her 
books. Oh, she’s a wife worth having!” 

Mr. Glenn sighed—sighed as he had done six 
years before, when he said he might have fallen in 
love with her had he met her sooner. He did not 
covet John’s wife; such a feeling could never have 
entered his noble heart; and yet she always made 
him feel an indefinite kind of a want—a wish for 
something he had generally little time to think of in 
his busy, political life—a home, with some one ever 
ready to welcome him there. 

A voice was heard chanting some wild song loudly 
and clearly, and while Morton ran to the door to 
meet his wife, Mr. Glenn stood at the window and 
gazed with undisguised admiration at the figure 
coming slowly up the path. Mabel had twined a 
| wreath of wild flowers and gray moss together and 
| placed it on her head, from which she had removed 
| the bonnet, that now hung on her bare arm with a 
| basket of wild grapes. Her hair hung in a loose, 
| wavy mass over her shoulders, and her little, white, 
stockingless feet were encased in red moccasins. Her 
figure was less embonpoint than when he first saw her, 
and there was almost stately grace in her movements, 
No rustic queen could have been lovelier. She held 
up her red lips to be kissed as John met her, and then 
gave a little scream of delight. 

“She’s heard I’m here,” thought Mr. Glenn, 
greatly pleased. 

She ran into the room holding out both hands, 
without waiting for an introduction. 

“Y’ve known our best friend too long by reputa- 
tion, John, to need any introduction,” she said, as 
she warmly welcomed him. 

Time had softened, but not sobered her; she was 
just the same merry creature he had seen before, only 
more gentle and dignified. Mr. Glenn was aston- 
ished to hear how well she conversed ; the few books 
she possessed were known thoroughly, and many an 
institute graduate might have been proud of her 
knowledge of history and geography. 

When she disappeared into the back room, which 
served as a kitchen, to prepare the evening meal, Mr. 
Glenn’s praise of her was so honest and unqualified, 
John felt as if he had never fully appreciated his 
| treasure. 
| They retired early, for Morton had to be off at sun- 
|rise to meet a party of Indians with whom he was 
trying to trade some cattle; and when Mr. Glenn rose 
next morning from the chintz-covered couch on 
which he had slept soundly, he found Mabel had 
been hard at work for hours in her kitchen. She had 
breakfasted with John, but there were hot rolls and 
fresh coffee awaiting him when he made his appear- 
ance at eight o’clock. 

All of that day Mr. Glenn watched her at her 
work, and felt a certain kind of pity for the beautiful 
woman, spending her life in such menial employ- 
ments, and sighed to think of small, white hands like 
hers with such hard palms. : 

Thus do too many of us mourn over homely com- 











fort and happiness, and rejoice over gilded misery. 
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Ninety-nine out of a hundred fond mothers choose 
the latter for the children they love, and expect to be 
thanked for it. 

A few years later, Mabel was to have all that 
wealth could procure her. Is she happier in Wash- 


ington than in Texas? She alone can answer the |, 


question. 

It was late that afternoon when John returned 
home—later still when Mabel appeared with her pail 
of milk. She came in flushed, and evidently ex- 
cited. As she bent to kiss her husband, she said 
abruptly: “John, you have offended those Indians— 
tell me about it.” 

Morton looked surprised as he answered: “Yes; 
but what made you think so?” 

“Tell me first about the trade, John.” 

“Well, Mabel, the villains accused me of cheating 
them, when they were doing all they could to impose 
upon me, and force me to take some of their worth- 





less beasts. At last one red rascal had the impudence 
I’m sorry to say I 


to curse me and call me a liar. 
lost my temper then and struck him.” 

“O John!” she cried, in dismay. “ Wasn’t it Red 
Roe?” 

“Yes. 
about it.” 

“T must tell you first we are in danger! The cows 
had wandered a long way off, and as I came slowly 
home I saw a figure rise suddenly from the ground 
just to the right of the house, and though I was too 
far off to see the face distinctly, I thought it was Red 
Roe. Thinking there might be some plan for rob- 
bing our poultry-house, I hid behind a tree and 
watched him; but instead of going any nearer, he 
only looked for a moment at our house, shook his 
fist at it, and then dropped on his knees, and seemed 
to creep off into the tall grass. I did not see him 
again, but am sure I heard the tramping of a horse 
about fifteen minutes after he disappeared.” 


But do tell me how you knew anything 











Morton looked troubled. “We'll have to keep 
guard to-night. Fortunately, they return to their 
settlement, fifty miles off, to-morrow; and as our 
soldiers gave them such a lesson for the murder of 
Tom Hinton, the trader, I don’t think we have any- 
thing to fear except from Red Roe himself and his 
two fierce sons; they are young warriors, and would 
be glad of a chance to get a white man’s scalp.” 

Supper was eaten almost in silence. Mr. Glenn 
thought Morton’s and Mabel’s view of the matter 
greatly exaggerated ; still, he confessed they ought to 
be the best judges of the situation, and therefore 
better interpreters of the Indian’s conduct than he, 
who had had no dealings with such savages. 

As Mabel finished clearing the tea-table, she went 
to her husband, laid her hand on his shoulder, and 
looked wistfully into his face, as if she longed to 
shelter him in her strong arms from all harm. 

“Tis too late, dear, to go for any of our neighbors 
to aid us, they are all so far off; we must do the best | 
we can alone. What a blessing itis that Mr. Glenn 
is here! Three of us ought to be able to defend the 
house against at least a dozen Ked Ives. But, John, 





you should at once begin to barricade the doors 
and windows, and prepare for an attack; it will 
do no harm to be ready, even though they may not 
come.” 

Morton was a man of good sense and excellent 
judgment, but his mind was not so quick as his wife’s, 
and when perplexed he was often slow in coming to 
a decision. 

The moment Mabel spoke he sprang from his seat. 
“You're right, darling; I’m only wasting time sitting 
here.” 

He went immediately out into the yard, and began 
bringing in some billets of wood and a number of 
rough slabs torn from Mabel’s large poultry-house. 
Mr. Glenn threw off his coat and assisted him, while 
Mabel, with grave and thoughful face, went through 
with her usual work. This finished, she placed 
John’s box of tools ready for use; then brought out 
the fire-arms of the establishment, consisting of a rifle, 
double-barreled gun and large horseman’s pistol: 
these she quietly and methodically examined, drew 
the shot from the gun and replaced it with balls, and 
renewed the caps upon all. This done, she carefully 
closed and bolted every window and door; and find- 
ing she could not assist Mr. Glenn and her husband, 
she went back to the kitchen and made a fresh pot of 
coffee, saying to herself: “If we sit up we will need 
it, tis such weary work.” 

The five windows and two outer doors were at last 
made as fast as logs and slabs could make them; 
loop-holes were bored on each side of the house, 
through which to fire if it was necessary, and the 
tired workmen sat down to rest. 

It wos ten o'clock before their task was completed, 
but John said it must be twelve at least before they 
need expect an attack, for he had left the whole band 
in camp except Red Roe, who had disappeared im- 
mediately after the quarrel. 

Mabel put a shade over the lamp and set it in a 
corner, so that no gleam of light could possibly shine 
through the loop-holes, and then sat herself down to 
watch. 

“John, dear, you’re so tired, you must go to sleep 
for an hour or two; and, Mr. Glenn, you had better 
lie down for awhile; I’1l call you at twelve.” 

Morton was easily persuaded to rest his weary 
limbs for an hour, but Mr. Glenn insisted upon 
sharing Mabel’s vigil. Morton was used to danger, 
and he fell asleep quickly, and slept as profoundly as 
if he anticipated notrouble. Mr. Glenn smiled as he 
saw Mabel tenderly unloose her husband’s vest and 
necktie, then throw a shawl over him, saying softly 
the night was chilly. She did not seem inclined to 
talk, but flitted from room to room, looking first 
through one loop-hole and then another. The hours 
dragged themselves slowly by; the clock had never 
seemed to tick so lazily, and its hands mocked the 
watchers with their tardy movements. As it struck 
twelve, Mabel left her post and went into the kitchen 
to get Mr. Glenn a cup of c ‘ffee. She did not return 
to the front room after she had taken away the 
empty cup, and Mr. Glenn started when he heard 
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her say in half whisper: “They’ve come! Oh, thank 
God ! there are but three of them!” 

He joined her instantly; but it was some minutes 
before he could distinguish the dusky forms stealthily 
approaching the house. They had evidently arranged 
their plans fully before they came, for he could see 
that only an occasional sign passed between the three 
as they crept closer to the small back gallery. 

Mabel went quickly to John’s couch and awoke 
him. He sprang up instantly and seized his rifle. 

“Don’t shoot until the last minute—promise me, 
John !”” 

“T promise. But sit there by the chimney, where 
you'll be safe, Mabel dear.” 

The Indians crept on their hands and knees toward 
the kitchen window, and suddenly struck it with a 
heavy stone. The frame broke, the glass was 
shivered, and loudly they swore the oaths learned 
from the white man as they found they could not 
spring instantly into the room. They saw at once 
that they were expected, and, finding an opening be- 
tween the slabs, fired into the room; but fortunately 
no one was struck. 

“Don’t fire yet, John; tell them we're not alone.” 

Morton obeyed immediately, and called out loudly: 
“We're prepared for you; we have friends with us. 
Force the window, and we'll fire.” 

They evidently did not believe him, for two of 
them continued hammering at the window, while the 
third, Red Roe himself, disappeared, they could not 
tell where. The barricade stood the fierce blows for 
a short time, and then began to give way, as it fell 
in, Morton and Mr. Glenn both fired—one of the 
Indians fell dead, the other uttered a yell that showed 
he was severely wouaded. The wounded man 
sprang from the end of the gallery, and they could 
see him creeping along the ground, making for the 
wood, but evidently with pain and difficulty. 

There was a moment’s discussion what they should 
do next; then a troubled questioning as to what had 
become of Red Roe, interrupted by a wild cry from 
Mabel—“ Drop on the floor, John.” 

It was too late, too late/ The report of a pistol 
resounded through the room even as she spoke, and 
John Morton lay dead at his wife’s feet, shot right 
through the head. 

Red Roe had in some way managed to scale the 
wall of the rather low house, and while his sons 
diverted the attention of the party below, and with 
their noise drowned any sound coming from above, 
he had forced a small window in the roof which 
gave light and air to the loft, and had reached the 
ladder which led into the kitchen before even Mabel’s 
watchful eyes had discovered his presence. He fired 
a second time at Mr. Glenn, but with less fatal aim; 

and as Glenn returned his fire, he made his escape, 
unhurt, from the loft. He was satisfied with his 
work, or else seeing Mr. Glenn, and believing that 
there might be other armed men in the front rooms, 
he thought it best to make his ‘escape. Mr. Glenn 
kept watch at the window until he saw him assisting 


but only inflicted a slight wound on the horse, which 
reared, then dashed off, quickly followed by Red 
Roe. 

Having assured himself that all danger was over 
for the present at least, he turned to look at Mabel, 
who had drawn the head of her dead husband into 
her lap. He could not repress a moan as he gazed 
upon the noble young man thus basely robbed of his 
life, 

Morton had died without a groan or struggle— 
without one look at the wife he idolized. Oh, it was 
awful to see that wife’s agony! She called him by 
every endearing name, and implored him to speak to 
her; then with that thought, that hope that comes 
alike to all, whatever their creed, in the first moment 
of bitter bereavement, she fell upon her knees by the 
side of her dead, and prayed aloud with heart- 
rending fervor for the soul of her husband. 

Mr. Glenn could not interrupt her then—his own 
tears were falling coldly upon cheeks little used to 
them; tears for the man he had loved—tears for the 
desolate widow who now looks so despairingly at 
him, as she tries to raise the nerveless form of her 
loved one in her arms, and place it upon the couch. 

“Mabel, you and I have escaped a great danger, 
but I feel far from sure that we aresafe here. Those 
blood-thirsty villains may return with their whole 
band to finish the murderous work they have so fear- 
fully begun. They expected to take you by surprise, 
and evidently thought three would be enough to 
accomplish their foul purpose. That dead man at your 














his wounded son into the saddle—then fired again, 


door will excite their desire for revenge. We must 
leave here—leave here at once, or it may be too late. 
Let us go for the night to your nearest neighbor’s, 
to-morrow we will see what can be done to punish 
them for this awful, inexcusable—murder !” 

Mabel seemed to feel that he was right, but looked 
with agonized love upon her dead, and murmured: 
“Oh, how can I leave him /” 

Mr. Glenn laid his hand tenderly upon her bowed 
head as he said: “He would wish you to go—do what 
you know would please him, Mabel. We must go as 
soon as possible, if at all.” 

She. knew their danger, knew that he spoke truly, 
and rising immediately, showed him her saddle and 
his own, and requested him to go to the stable and 
get the horses, 

“ll be ready when you return,” she said with a 
little of her old spirit. 

It took but a short time to saddle the horses, then 
he hurried into the house. Mabel had not been idle in 
his absence, she had been busy with her labor of love. 
She could not leave her husband there to be scalped 
by the Indians, and Mr. Glenn could not but admire 
her ingenious and tender efforts to prevent such an 
abhorrent possibility. Beneath her bed, which she 
had drawn out from the wall, was a well-concealed 
trap-door, opening into a cellar dug below the house 
in which she had been in the habit of concealing 
provisions when they had an unusually large supply 
on hand; with womanly affection for the inanimate 
body of ner loved one—the body which had been the 
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visible and treasured casket of that unseen jewel, the | self-reliance and cheerful submission to annoyances 


soul so precious to her—she had thrown all of the | 


blankets she possessed upon the damp cellar-floor to 
form a soft couch for her dead. There was a pillow 
lying ready for the wounded head, and a handker- 
chief to cover the cold, colorless face. 
waiting for assistance in lifting the body and placing 
it in its temporary resting-place. This was done 
wth some difficulty, but Mabel was as strong as 
many a delicately-nurtured man, and love nerved her 
arm while the tears streamed silently down her 
pallid cheeks. She tremulously kissed the pale lips 
of her husband, as she hid them forever from her 
sight, and then hastily put on her shawl and bonnet, 
while Mr. Glenn replaced the trap-door and carefully 
returned the bedstead to its former position. 

There was not a moment to be lost; and they now 
mounted their horses and galloped away as fast as 
their steeds could carry.them. Mabel lead the way, 
but scarcely spoke until two hours later they were 
safely housed in a large log-cabin, tenanted by a party 
of rough, but fearless men, who declared themselves 
able to defend their home against a whole tribe of 
Indians 

The next day it was discovered that the band of 
red men had returned to their settlement. Red Roe’s 
quarrel had not been espoused by his friends, or else he 
had asked no assistance from them in his attack upon 
Morton’s house; and as an Indian has no respect for 
an unsuccessful warrior, the death of one of Red 
Roe’s sons, and the wounds of the other, with the 
want of any trophy in the shape of a scalp, prevented 
him from winning the applause and aid he might 
otherwise have gained. He sulkily returned to his 
wigwam swearing to obtain the scalps of Mr. Glenn 
and Mabel, and thus revenge the death of his 
son. 

Mabel Morton had nothing now to bind her to 
Texas—nothing but a grave in the cemetery at 
B—,, where she had insisted upon burying her dead, 
lest his grassy tomb might be dishonored by the 
blood-thirsty murderers. She knew an Indian foe too 
well to suppose Red Roe’s oath only an idle threat, 
80 it took but little persuasion to induce her to return 
with Mr. Glenn to Mississippi, as the death of her 
father made the idea of a home in Kentucky as 
distasteful as on the prairie she had once fondly 
loved. 

The gift of Texas land, worthless at the time to 
any absentee owner, promised now to make Mabel an 
heiress, for it was yearly becoming more valuable as 
the tide of emigration flowed westward. Convinced 
of this fact, she accepted a loan from her kind pro- 
tector, which enabled her to live comfortably at a 
quiet boarding-house. ‘To keep herself from brood- 
ing over her sorrows, she determined to study hard 
and improve her mind, rich in native material, but 
needing culture, and Mr. Glenn, praising her resolu- 
tion, procured for her the best teachers. Quiet, 
gentle and sedate, she lost all title to the epithet of 
“wild,” so long justly hers, but nothing could ever 
intimidate her brave spirit, or rob her of the calm 
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She was only | 








which made her such a charming companion. 

No husband was ever better loved or more truly 
mourned than John Morton; but Mabel was entircly 
alone in the world, and her kind-hearted and intelli- 
gent guardian-friend no woman could fail to admire, 
and so no one was surprised, no one laughed when 
her widow’s weeds were laid aside, and she took her 
place in society—a place she was well fitted to fill 
nobly--as Mr. Glenn’s wife. 

The proud humility with which she has ever 
refused to disown her old father, or her carpenter 
husband, when taunted with her plebian birth and 
former lowly condition in life, has won for her the 
respect and admiration of all who know her; and 
few persons have been more honored in Washington 
than Our Senator’s Wife. A. L. Bassett. 
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improvement, mentally, who yet seem never to 

get on, for the want of knowing how to go 
about it. Their gropings after knowledge are in 
such a blind way, that they are like searching in the 
dark for some desired object. 

One very good plan for a student at home is to 
take some really valuable work of some transcendent 
mind, and read in it, and pore over it every day. 
Think over it as you go about your daily duties, and 
make the thoughts and spirit of the writer your very 
own. Such study cannot fail to elevate the mind 
and improve the heart. It will help to make the 
dullest days seem bright, and the hardest lot not 
wholly devoid of cheer. The more uncongenial the 
surroundings, the more of a blessing will such a 
course prove. It is a happy thing for a heart, when 
it can withdraw itself from the companionship of the 
rude and uncultivated, and enjoy a little inner feast, 
which a stranger intermeddleth not with. But where 
love sits at the helm, and the mind has the society of 
beloved ones in its pursuit of learning, the joy is 
more than doubled. Brothers and sisters who unite 
in this home-study of sterling books, have by far the 
advantage over the solitary student. Jdeas grow 
brighter by rubbing them together and new trains 
of thought are awakened by discussion, which helps 
to develop all the powers. 

By all means take up such a book at the earliest 
opportunity, and see that you master its contents 
before you lay it aside. J. E. McC. 


{ee are many with time and talent for much 





Litre arms encircling the neck will make the heart 
light over which no diamonds sparkle. All the grand 
pictures and splendid works of art one can possess will 
never adorn a room as-do the smiling faces of those 
dearest tous. The things that may be bought are 
pleasant to have—nor is wealth to be despised; but 
never pity the poor man who has the wealth that gol: 
cannot buy, nor the woman whose jewels are those of 
which Cornelia was so proud—good and obedient sons. 
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QUENTIN MATSYS. | by an intense desire to become worthy of her, and 
a anon, to his perfect joy, he discovers that he indeed 
N contemplating the lives of famous persons, the | has the power to make himself so. He drops the 
| works which they have left behind them, and the | blacksmith’s hammer forever to wield the painter’s 
effects of their existence and labors upon the/| brush. 
world, we are often struck with the causes of many of| In 1490, he settled at Antwerp, and pursued his 
their actions, and the way in which certain events| new vocation with ardor and fidelity. When we 
formed, as it were, turning points in their careers. | consider how long he was unconscious of his own 
The name of Quentin Matsys, one of the most cele- | gifts, and the advanced age at which he began his 
brated of the first Flemish painters—the one great | artistic career, we are scarce prepared to expect that 
man standing between the Van Eycks, founders of| he attained any high degree of proficiency. But, if 
the school, cn the one hand, and Rubens, its noblest | we argue thus, we are mistaken ; and when we further 
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exponent, on the other—has reached us because of a| consider the powerful stimulus impelling him, we 
supreme love. need not wonder at the facts which convince us of 
He was born in 1450, in a small village of Flan-| error. In a very short time, the real merits of his 
ders, and was the child of poor parents. At an early | works were universally acknowledged, so that in 
age he was apprenticed to a blacksmith, and for| 1491, only a year later, we learn that he became a 
many years he plodded on contentedly, following this | member of the Academy of Antwerp. From this 
calling without, perhaps, a thought of the genius|time forward, his fame increased so steadily that it 
slumbering within him. But the wand of a magician | extended far beyond the limits of his native country ; 
touches him. Like Pygmalion’s statue of olden|so much so that, in 1520, the great German painter 
story, which at the behest of love feels gushing within | and engraver, Albert Durer, came to the Netherlands 
it the warm life-blood, he wakes. For the sake of a| and visited him, delighting to do him honor. 
fair lady, the daughter of an artist, he is consumed| Little further is known regarding the personal 
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history of this celebrated artist. The very date of | 
his death is uncertain, but it is generally given as 
1529. Yet why do we need to know more? The} 
character in which he stands out so simply and yet | 
so grandly before the world is that of an heroic soul 
whose watchword, as shown by a great work, was, | 
“ Alone, I am nothing; by the might of love I can | 
do all things.” 

There is scarce a doubt that Quentin Matsys was, | 
in his timse, the greatest of Dutch artists. His most | 
noted work, “The Descent from the Cross,” pro- | 
bably gave inspiration to his illustrious successor, | 
T:ubens. 

Of the other paintings of this old master which 
have come down to our time, the best known are: 
“The Portrait of a Jeweler,” in the Imperial Collec- 
tion at Vienna; “The Misers,” in the Gallery of 
Windsor; and “The Banker and his Wife,” in the 
Louvre. “ The Descent from the Cross” is preserved 
in the Museum at Antwerp. 





AMONG THE FLOWERS. 





ever his Latin exercises and translations 

during the day under the direction of a stern 
father, and in the intervals, when his father was 
away from home visiting his parishioners, he would | 
hie away to the woods and rocks, and gather flowers 
and mosses, for which he had a passionate fondness, 
These he would arrange at night in a little herbal 
he had prepared, though it was looked upon with no 
favor by his grave father. 

One night he had dallied longer than common 
over his treasures, when the pastor, looking up from 
the good book over which he had been poring, 
severely reprimanded his idleness. 

“Tam determined to make an end to this folly,” 
he said, “by casting all this rubbish into the 
fire.” 

The frightened lad folded his treasure closely to 
his heart, and the good mother rose in alarm, and 
took the book from the child, placing his Latin ex- 
ercises before him. The stern command was given 
to abandon henceforth this idle pursuit of culling 
weeds, and to address himself faithfully to the task of 
preparing himself, one day, to stand in the sacred 
desk, as his father had before him. The boy studied 
with diligence, and soon had his exercises in readi- 
ness for inspection. His father was satisfied with his 
effort, and again reminded him how well he could 
do at his studies, when he threw away his foolish 
herbals. 

That night tears fell fast on the lad’s piilow when 
he was by himself, and in the stillness of the night 
his mother stole to his little closet and comforted him | 
as only a mother can, 

“My father might as well ask me not to eat,” said 
the child. It was like a death sentence to bid him 
abandon his beloved flowers. 


\ LITPLE Swedish lad was accustomed to pore 








The sad-hearted mother devised a plan by which he 
VoL, XLVII.—10. 
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could rise an hour earlier, and while the father was 
sleeping, go out and explore the frosty woods for the 
treasures in which heso delighted. With a radiant face 
he clasped his arms about his mother’s neck and 
then lay down to happy, glorious dreams. In that 
fair dream-land a golden future always rose before 
him. 

The little plan worked well for a time. The 
mother rose two hours before her accustomed time, 
and prepared the great bowl of thick, hot porridge 
for her lad, then wrapped him snugly in his coarse, 
rough coat, and saw him set out with a glowing face 
for his stolen excursions. But, alas, the happy hours 
were soon blighted. The pastor rose one morning 
before his usual hour, to visit a sick parishioner, 
and found little Charles was absent. The stern man 
soon sifted the matter to the bottom, and then the 
dreaded threat was carried out, that the child should 
be torn from the mother, from whom he had never 
been separated a day, and sent to the Latin school in 
a distant town, which was under the iron rule of 
asevere master. Oh, the agony of that parting! but 
the lad of twelve strove to comfort his mother with 
the hope of future meetings and brighter days. 

He studied hard and well, but one glorious day in 
spring, when the boys were allowed to take a walk in 
the fields, Charles separated himself from the rest, 
and. reveled in the forbidden joys which the whole 
earth seemed opening up before him. He filled his 
pockets and bosom with rare beauties of the fields 
and rocks, and was ever pressing eagerly forward to 
seize some new jewel. Night-fall surprised him, and 
with it came quick thoughts of discipline, not 
tempered with any love, for his delinquency. He 
remained all night in a mossy glen—and as the result 
of his excursion was, by his father’s command, ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker. The humiliation of which 
was intended as a punishment for his disobedience. 
Though surrounded by coarse, rude associates, most 
uncongenial to his refined nature, he yet had his 


' mornings for the field, and his evenings for study, 


and for writing out various treatises on his favorite 
topic. Such a system could not last long, and a 
severe illness brought to his bedside a most distin- 
guished physician, who caught, in the ravings of the 
youth’s disordered brain, the clue to his sickness, 
The beloved herbals on his table, and the open 
treatises, just as he had left them, gave a still fuller 
explanation. They were read with ever growing 
admiration, and when Charles had recovered, the 
doctor felt that such talent had bided long enough at 
the shoemaker’s: bench. His father at-length con- 
sented to his agsin pursuing his studies, and through 
the aid of the good and learned physician he was 
sent to the university. 

This was the beginning of a grand career, and not 
many years had passed before the whole land echoed 
with the praises of the youthful professor, Charles 
Linneus. The kings of Sweden, France, Spain and 
England delighted to. show him honor and his many 
works on science will long be. read and admired by 
the learned in all lands, J.E. 
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no how; and He’s offended with me every 

hour in the day. I’m always doin’ somethin’ 
agin Him. I git up in the mornin’, and I say, ‘ Now, 
Miss Blake, set a watch on your temper’—it’s my 
weak pint, you know—‘ and don’t have no idle talk 
with anybody ; cause, if you do, you'll have to give 
an account of it in the day of judgment. And don’t 
let your mind run on vain and foolish things. Death’s 
solemn and awful, and may find you at any minit all 
unprepared. The Sperit will not always strive with 
us; and you’ve bin grievin’ the Sperit long enough.’ 
I say it all over and over to myself, and mean to do 
my best to be good and please the Lord. But ’tain’t 
of no account. I’m hardly down-stairs before one 
thing and another goes wrong, and I fire up about it, 
and say somethin’ that I’m sorry for all day. ’Tain’t 
no use prayin’. I’ve prayed, mornin’ after mornin’, 
before I came down, that the Lord would help me to 
set a guard on my lips; but ’twasn’t any use. Don’t 
suppose He paid any attention to what I said. He’s 
gittin’ tired of such a miserable promisin’ and not 
performin’ old sinner as I am, and jist means to give 
me up.” 

The trouble which came into the dear old lady’s 
face was something so real that I was touched by its 
expression, I saw how it was with her. An errone- 
ous idea of God had shadowed her whole religious 
life. In her imagination, the Lord was a scrutinizing 
and exacting Judge, quick to be offended, and stern 
in His punishments; not a tender and loving Father, 
who knows all our weaknesses and infirmities, and 
who is always ready to pity, to help and to forgive. 

“Is the physician angry with his patient because 
he is sick ?” I asked. 

“T don’t see as how docterin’s got anything to do 
with it,” she returned, a hint of perplexity in her 
manner. 

“God is the great Physician of souls,” I said in a 
low but impressive tone. 

There came a widening of her eyes, and I saw in 
them the faint gleam of a new impression. 

“Sin is only a sickness of the soul, Mrs. Blake. It 
is a disorder, and the soul wants help and healing, 
not punishment. What would you think of a father 
if he should punish his child for being sick? If 
every time his head ached he were to frown? Or 
were to get angry with him because he had a 
fever?” 

“T can’t jest see it in that way,” Mrs. Blake an- 
swered, her manner still more perplexed. “Sin is 
disobedience, It’s a settin’ of yourself agin God.” 

“Did you mean to set yourself against God when 
you lost your temper this morning ?” 

“Wasn't it a settin’ of myselfagin Him? He tells 
me that I must be patient, and long-sufferin’, and 
meek, and gentle, and all that.” 

“ And you meant to be, and would have been, but 
for a sickness of your soul. You had an attack of 
spiritual fever, and the heat of it was very intense 


* [oso no use tryin’. I can’t please the Lord 





while it lasted. Your heavenly Father knows all 
about this. He is not angry with you. Why should 


He be?” 
“Oh, dear sir! But it’s a strange way that you’re 
a talkin’ !” There was a low thrill in her voice, and 


a half-surprised eagerness in her manner. “ Inceed, 
and I did mean to do what was pleasin’ in His sight. 
I’m always wantin’ to do it; but, somehow, I never 
can. I’m such a poor, weak, forgettin’ and sinful 
body.” 

“ Like all the rest of us, Mrs. Blake; and if there’s 
no chance for you, there isn’t much for anybody; for 
we’re all sick with one kind of spiritual disease or 
another; and there are worse diseases than a sudden 
fever, hot and consuming though it may be while it 
runs its course. If God didn’t know about all this, 
the case might be different. But Hedoes know. He 
sees into our hearts. He enters into our secret 
thoughts and hidden purposes. He watches over us 
with a care, and pity, and tender concern greater 
even than that of a mother watching over and caring 
for a sick and beloved child. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that God is ever angry with Iis wretched, 
sin-sick children. Love cannot change into anger; 
and you know that God is love.” 

How her face had softened already! What a light 
was breaking over it! And there was the shining of 
tears in her eyes. 

“ But isn’t He angry with the wicked every day ?” 
she eaid, with a catch in her breath, as though she 
felt that something upon which she had just taken 
hold was loosening itself already from her grasp. 

“Not after the fashion of man’s anger, which is too 
often vindictive and full of cruelty. Can love be 
cruel? Or divine compassion be moved to ven- 
geance? Can He who makes His sun to shine upon 
the evil and the good, and who sends His rain upon 
the just and the unjust, be angry with the wicked as 
an evil man is angry with some one who has wronge:l 
and offended him? No! That is simply impossi- 
ble.” 

“ But you see, sir,” and the shadows fell again over 
her face, “the Bible’s oncommon strong on this ere 
very pint about the Lord’s wrath and fiery indigna- 
tion, and fierce and terrible anger. It makes me 
shiver all over, and through and through sometimes, 
when I read about it. I’ve laid awake often and 
often in the dead o’ night thinkin’ what a dreadful 
God He was, and what a poor, weak, sinnin’ creater 
I was, And it didn’t seem as if there’d be any chance 
at all for a miserable good-for-nothin’ like me.” 

“Tf you had two sons whom you dearly loved,” I 
replied, “and one of them had grown to be wicked 
and disobedient, while the other had an infirmity of 
temper which was all the while getting him into 
trouble; what would you do about it ?” 

“Indeed, sir, and I don’t know. There’s many a 
poor mother’s had all this heart-breakin’ work to go 
through with ; and I’m more thankful than I can tell 
that the Lord has kept the sorrow and shame of it 
from my door. There’s poor Mrs. Franks. It’s 
dreadful what a time she’s had with some of her boys. 
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Tom’s a turnin’ out awfully; goin’ jest as his Uncle 
Si went. It’s in the blood, you see.’ 

“As consumption, or rheumatism, or cancer,” I 
remarked. 

“Somethin’ like it, maybe; but then God doesn’t 
hold us to account for gettin’ sick; but He does for 
bein’ wicked.” 

“Just as much for being sick as for being wicked,” 
I replied. “It all comes under the same law; only, 
in one case the law applies to the body, and in the 
other case to the soul. There is a divine law of order 
in the body as well as in the soul. When this divine 
law is broken in the body, we call it disease; and 
when it is broken in the soul, we call it sin. If the 
sickness of the body be not healed, the body will die 
a natural death ; and if the sickness of the soul be not 
healed, the soul will die a spiritual death. Now, if 
you will think for a moment, Mrs. Blake, you will 
see that God cannot be any more angry with a man 
for inheriting a disposition to lie, or steal, or to com- 
mit murder, than for having in him the seeds of con- 
sumption.” 

“Yes, sir; that’s all plain enough,” was her quick 
reply. “But then, havin’ a disposition to steal’s one 
thing; and stealin’s quite another. It’s for the stealin’ 
that God’s offended; and the stealin’ for which He 
punishes,” 

“Just in the same way that He’s offended with a 
man for breaking the laws of health; and in the 
same way that He punishes him for getting sick.” 

“You’re puzzlin’ me, sir, and mixin’ things up so 
that I can’t make out which is which.” 

“Vm sorry; for I want to make things plain. It’s 
a wonderful help to us, Mrs. Blake, when we can see 
things plainly. Going to Heaven is just like travel- 
ing. It’s easy enough to find our way to any place 
that we are desirous to reach, if we have clear direc- 
tions about the road and follow them carefully. But 
if, with only vague notions in regard to the way, we 
start on our journey, there is no telling the difficulties, 
delays and mishaps which we may encounter, even 
though we reach our destination at last. Now, it 
must be the same with our spiritual journey. If we 
have mistaken ideas of God, and of what He 
requires of us, we shall find our journey toward 
Heaven a difficult one. We shall have to wander 
long in a wilderness of doubt, and be ready, often, to 
give up in despair. If we think of God as exacting 
and severe; as frowning upon us whenever we 
stumble by the way; as taking note of every failure, 
and short-coming, and holding us to a strict account 
therefor ; as so jealous of His authority, and concerned 
about Ilis honor and glory, that any violation of the one 
or disrespect for the other excites His displeasure— 
then will our heavenward journey, which is nothing less 
than going back to God, from whom we have wan- 
dered like lost sheep, be along a dark, and dreary, 
and sorrowful way. But, if we think of Him as a 
loving and compassionate Father, whose hands are 
stretched out all the day long to His wandering and 
disobedient children; as not so much taking note of 
the evil which separates us from Him, as of the good 
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on which He can take hold and draw us to Himeelf, 
then will not our way back to Him and to Heaven 
become so easy that we can rufmin it with eagerness 
and delight? If we think of God as the physician 
of our sin-sick souls, and not as the judge of our 
offenses, will not all dread of Him dain our hearts, 
and love take the place of fear? He knows all about 
our weaknesses, our infirmities, and ourshort-comings ; 
and all about the spiritual diseases which, unless we 
permit Him to heal them, must end in eternal death ; 
and even as a father loves and pities his sick and 
suffering children, so does He love and pity us—only 
with an infinite instead of a finite love, only with a 
divine instead ef a human pity.” 

I saw light in her face again; though it was not 
free from shadows or uncertainty. 

“QO sir!” she spoke with a tremulous motion in 
her voice, “if I could be right sure that God didn’t 
lay up things agin me; that He jest looked another 
way when I forgot myself and went wrong, as we 
look away from our children, sometimes, when 
they’re naughty, and pretend not to see what they’re 
doin’, it would be such a comfort.” 

“The Lord never lays up anything against us, 
Mrs. Blake. Did the father in the parable lay up 
anything against his prodigal son? He'd been very 
wicked. His father had given him that part of the 
inheritance which fell to his share, as our heavenly 
Father gives to every one of us our proper share of 
talents and precious opportunities. His waste of all 
his living did not make his father angry; but only 
filled him with sorrow on account of his son’s 
estrangement, and pity for his sufferings, and when 
he saw him coming back he ran out with joy to meet 
him, and made a feast in celebration of his return. 
Now, did you ever think what that parable was 
designed to teach? Who is meant by the father?” 

“ve always thought the Lord was meant.” 

“And that the prodigal son represented the case 
of His wandering and disobedient children? The 
case of sinners; of the vast multitude of men and 
women who forget God, and do all manner of wicked- 
ness? There was no change in the father’s heart. 
Bad as his boy had been, he loved him all the 
same.” 

Mrs. Blake thought for awhile. 

“ But you see, sir, there’s this in it. Nothin’s said 
about his father’s lovin’ him while he was wicked 
and disobedient; nor about his sendin’ out to see 
where he was, and what had become of him, and 
tryin’ to persuade him to come back home. He was 
displeased about it, and he’d a right to be; and left 
him to suffer as he deserved. But ’twas another 
thing when the boy repented, and came back of his 
own accord, and said he was sorry and wasn’t worthy 
to be called his son, and was willin’ to be as a hirelin’. 
He’d been a poor kind of a father if he hadn’t 
forgiven him. And that’s jest my way o’ thinkin’ 
about God. He’ll punish us for bein’ wicked, and 
reward us for bein’ good.” 

“Did this father, in the parable, punish his son for 
doing wrong?” I asked. 
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“Tt doesn’t say so.” | 

“ Does anything in the parable intimate that he did?” 

“ Not as I remember.” 

“ And yet the poor prodigal did suffer dreadfully. 
Why? Not because his father punished him; but 
because he had gone away from him into a far 
country, and spent all his substance in riotous living. 
He had left the security, and comfort, and plenty 
of his father’s house; and brought upon himself, 
because of his evil life, the bitterest suffering. His | 
punishment was inflicted by his sin, and not by the 
hand of his father. And this is the case just as it 
stands with all of God’s sinful and disobedient chil- 
dren. It is their sin that punishes them; not God. 
They have disobeyed the laws of spiritual health, 
and are sick; just as they will become diseased in| 
body, if they disobey the laws of bodily health. If| 
aman turns away from the sun, and shuts himself | 
up in a cellar, does the sun punish him with cold | 
and darkness? Does it hide itself from him in | 
anger because of his folly? If he comes back into | 
the open air, will it not shine upon him as brightly | 
as before ?—Nay, will not the brightness seem greater 
end the warmth more penetrating because of their 
brief intermission? The sun never hides away from 
any one; neither does the Sun of Righteousness. 
We come into cold and darkness because we turn 
away from them; but they shine on with undimmed 
lustre, ready to warm and bless us whenever we come 
back into their presence.” 

“Dear, dear, sir! It’s al] very confortin’ what 
you say, if a poor body could get right hold and | 
make sure on it. But one preacher says this, and 
another says that; and the Bible says one thing here | 
and another thing there—leastwise that’s the way it 
*pears to me—and I get all mixed up, as I said jest 
now, and don’t know what to think.” 

“The world was dreadfully wicked at the time of | 
our Lord’s coming. From whst the Bible tells us, 
and from what we read in history, we know that all 
true knowledge of God was lost, and that the nations 
of the earth were living in the open violation of 
things pure, and holy, and just, and merciful. Love 
of self and hatred of the neighbor reigned supreme. 
Now what did the Lord do about all this? Did He 
come in fierce anger, and with terrible judgments, to 
destroy His enemies, and sweep them from the face 


| 














of the earth in a great and grand catastrophe? Not 
Love could not become wrath; nor pour itself 
out in vengeance. These were His children; His 
poor, lost, suffering children. They had gone away 
from Him and were following the devices of their 
own hearts. They had turned from the love of God 
and the neighbor to the love of self and the world; 
and now, moved by these loves, they were in hatred, 
and strife, and fierce conflict, one with the other. 
Every man’s hand was, so to speak, against his 
neighbor, to rob, oppress and cruelly entreat him. 
As for God, they rejected Him, and trampled His 
laws under their feet; setting up gods of their own, 
the work of men’s hands, and bowing down and 
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worshiping them ! 


“Yes, these were His children; His suffering and 
unhappy children, whom no disobedience could 
alienate from His affection. How did He feel about 
it? and what did He do? ‘God so loved the world, 
that He sent His only begotten Son, that whosoever 


believed in Him might not perish, but have ever- 


lasting life’ This is the wonderful story! It was 
peace on earth and good-will; not indignation and 
wrath.” 

Light came breaking into my auditor’s face, smooth- 


ing down the hard lines, and softening all the 
| shadows. 


“Tf God so loved the world then, Mrs. Blake, do 
you think that He can love it less now?” I asked. 

“Tt does me good to hear you talk so about God,” 
she answered, her voice tender and reverent. “TI 
want Him to love me. I try to please Him, But 
I’m such a poor, weak body, and so prone to go 
wrong.” 

“ And don’t you suppose that He knows all about 
this?—Knows it just as well as you know all about 
the weaknesses, and infirmities, and short-comings of 
your children ?” : 

“T s’pose so. Hesees me all the while; and can 
look into my heart. And He knows that I don’t 
never mean to set myself agin Him. It’s my easily 
besettin’ sins that’s always gettin’ me into trouble, 
and makin’ Him hide His face from me.” 

“Tt isn’t just that, Mrs. Blake. It isn’t any hiding 
of His face from you. God never hides His face 
from any one. He is unchangeable. All the chang- 
ing and the hiding are on our part. If we let any 
wrong temper or feeling kindle a fire in our hearts, 
then a smoke is sent up, and that’s what comes 
between us and God and hides His face from us. As 


| soon as we let this fire die out, so that the smoke can 


clear away, we may see again, if we will but look 
up, the tender, loving, pitying face of our Lord. 
There will be no coldness in it, no rebuke, no dis- 
pleasure—only love!” 

“Osir! If I could only be sure of this!’ The 
tears were creeping into her eyes. “If I could only 
be sure!” 

“Ts not His word enough ?” 

She did not answer my question, but looked at me 
with an eager expectancy in her face. 

“* He knoweth our frame; He remembereth that 
‘The Lord is gracious and full of 
compassion” ‘As a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pities them that fear Him.’ ‘Behold I 
stand at the door and knock; if any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in to him and 
sup with him, and he shall sup with Me.” Nota 
word here about His getting offended and going away 
because the door is not opened! For those who are 
trying to serve Him, His Word is full of promise 
and assurance. He will be their ‘helper,’ their 
‘defender’ and their ‘comforter.’ If they fall, they 
shall ‘rise again’ If assaulted and overcome, He 
will ‘deliver them out of the hands of their enemies.’ 
He is ‘on their side;’ He ‘taketh their part;’ they 
‘shall be as Mount Zion which cannot be removed;’ 
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He will ‘cover them with His wings; though they | and sorrowful, and pitiful, would I turn away, growl- 
‘walk through the valley and the shadow of death,’ | in’ and angry! No, sir! It wouldn’t be in me; 
they need ‘fear no evil;’ He ‘ forgiveth all their ini- | cause I love him so, poor boy! if he is worryin’ and 
quities,’ and ‘healeth all their diseases; their ‘steps | disobedient sometimes. Wouldn’t I jest put my arms 
are ordered by the Lord; He is their ‘ refuge,’ their | about him, and lay my cheek down on his, and say 
‘rock of defense,’ their ‘high tower” Language is | all I could to comfort him? And wouldn’t he love 
almost exhausted in the effort to tell of the Lord’s | me more, after he’d got well, than if I’d been mad at 
goodness and mercy ; of His patience and lony-suffer- | him, and scolded, and never given him a kind word? 
ing; of His compassion and loving-kindness.” And wouldn’t he be more likely to try harder to 
The eyes of Mrs. Blake had closed while I was | mind me after he’d got well, ’cause I’d made him feel 
speaking ; and I could see the lines in her face grow- | that I loved him so much better than he’d thought?” 
ing smoother and smoother, and the shadows drifting | ‘‘ And so our love for God grows, Mrs. Blake, in 
off. As I closed the last sentence, she looked up and | the warmth of His forgiving love. We love Him 
said: “O sir, if the preachers would only talk to us | because He first loved us.” 
in that way more’n they do! It’s all in the Bible.| “Things don’t look jest like as they did when we 
And not harp so much on our shortcomin’s, and back- | began talkin’,” the dear old lady said. “Ef ’twa’n’t 
slidin’s, and makin’ it appear that God’s as much put | for them passages as speaks about His anger, and 
out with us for forgettin’ or slippin’ as He is for | wrath, and jealousy—” 
sinnin’ on purpose. I never could see it clear, how| ‘Never mind about them passages,” I interrupted 
sins of omission are as bad as sins of commission, as| her. “It’s quite possible that we don’t understand 
they call’em. If my Peter gits a fit of laziness, and | their true meaning, and that these expressions may 
idles his time, or if he forgets to do what I tell him, | only be the veils under which God’s love lies hidden, 
do I count it as bad as if he’d gone and done on pur- | just as you would veil your love for your boy when 
pose somethin’ I told him not todo? ’Twouldn’t be! you saw him determined to go wrong, under a frown- 
reason and justice, ’cordin’ to my way o’ thinkin’.” | ing face; and just as you would threaten him with 
“We sin against God only when we do evil will-| your anger and with punishment if he continued in 
fully and knowingly. It is the intention to do wrong | disobedience. And yet love would lie under it all; 
that makes the sin. If we intend to do right; if, in| and if you had to punish him with the rod in order 
our secret heart, we mean to do the will of God, but | to save him from evil courses, would it not be a heart 
fail often through infirmity, or forgetfulness, or from | brimming over with love that threw into the arm 
the sudden assaults upon us in unguarded moments | which gave the strokes its smiting force? He would 
of our spiritual enemies, God doesn’t count it as sin. | not think of you as loving him, but as angry because 
He knows our frame, and remembers that we are | he had disobeyed you, and as punishing him not so 
dust. There is no anger in His divine heart, but | much for his good as because he had done what you 
only love and pity. Then it is, seeing that we have | had told him not to do.” 
come into darkness and danger, that He draws nearer,| ‘ Maybe there is somethin’ in that. If God is love, 
instead of going farther away, to help and to| I don’t see as how it can be any other way. There’s 
strengthen us. If we fall, He will raise us up| some people as wouldn’t care what they did, if they 
speedily. If, in our trials and temptations, the very | wasn’t afraid of God ; and, I s’pose, when He speaks 
shadows of death and hell seem to gather about us, | to that kind in the Bible, He has to threaten ’em, 
He will, in His good time, disperse them all, and | jest as we have to threaten our bad children, though 
bring us into the clear shining of His presence. Our | we love ’em all the time, and, if we have to punish 
stumbling and falling, our forgetfulness, the wayward- | ’em, we do it for their good.” 
ness of our hearts, and the sorrow, and darkness, and| “Just as God does. Or, rather, just as He permits 
repentance into which it so often brings us, only | the evil which men do to punish them, in order to 
deepen the Lord’s compassion and quicken His ten- | restrain them. You remember what the Bible says— 
derness, and cause Him to gather more closely about | ‘ Evil shall slay the wicked.’ Sin is a sickness of the 
us the arms of His infinite love. We need not turn | soul, as I have said, and if not healed will destroy the 
from Him in dread of His anger; we need not fear to | souls of the wicked. God does not destroy them. 
lift our eyes to His face lest He drive us with frowns| He can neither hurt nor destroy anything. He 
away from His presence. No, no. If we look up, | creates, redeems and saves; for that is the work of 
we shall see a tender and compassionate face, and | infinite wisdom and goodness. It is evil that hurts 
arms stretched out to receive us; and because of our | and destroys; and the moment any one turns away 
sincere repentance and desire to live a life of hea- | from God, and disobeys His holy laws, evil begins to 
venly affections, He will give us a larger measure of | work in him, to curse him with disorder, and pain, 
His love.” and a sickness of the soul, which, if not healed, will 
“Jest as I’d stand over my self-willed boy, who | end in eternal death.” 
loves me and means to do right, but is always doin’| “Dear! dear! How plain it’s all a gettin’! It 
somethin’ wrong and gittin’ into trouble, if he’d gone | isn’t God as makes us have fever, or rheumatiz, or 
off somewhere into danger agin my will, and got his consumption, any more than it is God who makes 
leg broke. When they brought him home and laid | our souls sick. It’s all our own fault, or the fault of 
him on the bed, and he looked up at me, sufferin’, | | them as went before. And it looks so different when 
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we call it sickness instead of sinnin’, and think of 
God as a good doctor, and not as an awful judge.” 

“When He came down to the earth and walked 
among men, what did Hedo? He went about preach- 
ing and healing all manner of sickness. He did not 
condemn the poor, suffering ones, but touched them 
compassionately, and made them whole. He came to 
save, not to destroy ; to draw men with the chords of 
love, not to drive them away from Him by stripes 
and punishments. And because He has ascended to 
the heavens, which bowed themselves that He might 
come down to save us, do you think His tender and 
pitying love has changed to sternness and exaction— 
that He has ceased to be a healer of the sick? Not 
so! That would be impossible. He went away that 
He might send the Comforter. That He might give 
to them that mourn in Zion beauty for ashes, the oil 
of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.” 

I met Mrs. Blake a few weeks afterward, and was 
struck with the change in her countenance. She had 
been sick, poor old lady, and one of her boys had 
given her considerable trouble. He was a good- 
hearted lad, but impulsive and heedless, and had his 
mother’s quick temper. It was as natural for him to 
get into scrapes as for some boys to get dirt on their 
clothes. He didn’t mean to worry and annoy other 
people; but, somehow, there was a commotion, or 
things got tangled up, whenever he was about, and 
this made him a source of constant anxiety to his 
mother, who was at her wit’s end, sometimes, to know 
what to do with him. 

I knew that she had been sick, and that she’d had 
trouble with her boy ; and this was why the change I 
saw in her countenance struck me with some surprise. 
It was calmer and more peaceful than I had seen it 
for a long time. The old habitual knitting of the 


brows, and close, hard shutting of the lips, had given 








| but now I feel that He’s on my side, and doin’ all He 


can to help me. Oh, it’s so comfortin’!’ And she 


drew a deep, restful breath as she repeated the sen- 
tence: “It’s so comfortin’ !” 

“You’ve had some trouble with Peter?” I re- 
marked. 

“Yes, sir;:” a slight shadow dropping over her 
face. “ Peter’s a great trial; always gittin’ into one 
scrape or another, and makin’ it hard for me; but, 
somehow, ’tain’t near as hard to get along with him 
as it was. I used to pounce down on him and give 
him a good shakin’ and boxin’, and tell him to clear 
out and not let me set eyes on him agin, I was so put 
out and angry! And then I’d be worried, sometimes, 
most out o’ my life for fear he’d never come back. 
But since I’ve been thinkin’ of sin as a sickness and 
a disorder, and of God as not angry with us because 
we’re sick, but sorry for us, and wantin’ to cure us, 
it’s made Peter’s badness seem different; and I’ve 
been tryin’ to feel toward him as God feels toward 
us; not angry, but pitiful. And you don’t know 
what a difference it makes. I can have so much 
more patience with the boy, and can talk to him in 
another sort o’ way from what I used to; and he’s so 
different, and seems so sorry because I’m troubled. 
Only this mornin’, when I talked to him about some- 
thin’ he’d been doin’ that wasn’t right, he jest put his 
arms around my neck and burst out cryin’. And we 
had a good cry together. Oh! it’s so different, sir, 
that I git to wonderin’ sometimes what it all means.” 

“Tt means,” I replied, ‘that you are learning to 
take God at His word; to believe that He’s on your 
side to help you when you are in trouble, to cure you 
when you are sick, and to fill your life with blessings 
if you will only let Him do so. And because you 
feel that God is so good, and loving, and patient, and 
long-suffering toward you—never cross nor angry, 
never lifting His hand to strike you when you are 





place to a serener aspect, and a softer expression in | disobedient, but always putting it forth gently, that 
the mouth. Her face was like the face of one who | He may lay it on you in healing—it makes you feel 
had come out of some long sickness or some deep | differently to your wayward, willful boy ; and because 
affliction, submissive and purified. you feel differently you act differently. For your love 
In answer to my question, “TIow is it with my | and patience, your boy gives you back love and obedi- 
friend to-day ?” she said, speaking in a voice out of | ence. He loves you because you first loved him.” 
which the old, fretful, depressed and self-accusing | “Dear! dear! It’s gittin’ plainer and plainer all 
spirit had entirely gone: “ Better, thank you! Much | the while.” 
better.” “ And will keep on growing plainer and plainer, I 
“Ah, Isee. You have found the Good Physician. | trust, until you come into the clear sunshine of the 
You thought of Him only as a judge, but know Him | divine truth, which clothes and makes manifest the 
now as the Physician of souls.” infinite divine love.” 
“Yes, yes. Bless the Lord, who healeth all our; I did not meet my poor old friend again for many 
diseases !”” weeks; but when I did, it required but a glance at 
“ And delivereth us out of our distresses.” her tranquil face to tell me that she had drawn still 
“ And maketh our bed in sickness. Ah, sir,-there’s | nearer, in love and confidence, to her great Physician 
somethin’ so tender and comfortin’ in that. He don’t | and Friend, and that He was assuaging her fears, and 
jest give us medicine, and then go away like an| healing her infirmities, and filling her soul with His 
earthly doctor, but He sees that our bed is made soft, | infinite peace. RICHMOND. 
and smooths our pillows, and tends on us like a| 
I never seed things in the Bible as I sees’em| A womAN hearing a great deal about “ preserving 
I used to be so ’fraid of | autumn leaves,” put up some, but afterward told a 
neighbor they were not fit to eat, and she might as 
well have thrown her sugar away. 





nurse. 
now, since we had that talk. 
God. He seemed to be frownin’ at me, and rebukin’ 
we all the while. It was as though He was agin me; 
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SPRING AND SUMMER IN THE CALIFORNIA 
SIERRAS. 

HE spring and summer of the vanishing year, 
1 following on the footsteps of an unusually wet 

winter, have been notably fruitful and pros- 
perous. It is always the case that what we term a 
“wet winter,” when rains are abundant and last till 
late in the spring, increases the prosperity of the 
State at large, and nowhere more visibly than in the 
Sierras where the yellow gold is washed out of the 
mines for circulation among the tradespeople. 

Spring is thought my many to be the loveliest 
season of the California months—but it is of very 
short duration, melting insensibly into the hot, still 
heart of midsummer. It may generally be counted 
on as beginning in April. In fact, between all the 
April storms, spring’s smiling face looks forth. Down 
among the lace-leaved “tar-weed” (so called because 
its evergreen leaves are covered in summer with a 
glistening, transparent gum) the shy blossoms of 
pink-veined bells, spring’s earliest flowers, are found 
by eager hunters after the season’s first tokens. A 
little later and every hillside has a golden tinge from 
the myriad buttercups that spring up and blossom as 
in a single night. 

By the opening of May, every cloud-flake has dis- 
appeared from the soft Italian skies, and the month 
of picnics and festivals is at hand. Sometimes there 
may come another storm of a day’s duration—some- 
times not. And as May melts into June, and the 
days lengthen, as the oak trees have put on their 
summer coat of vivid green and the pines have 
bathed in showers till they glisten like polished 
needles, as the air is full of the fluting of birds in 
the early dawn when the shy quail whistles on the 
hill, and the gray squirrel barks saucily from a tree, 
we know that summer has come. 

The inhabitants of the valleys and cities find it so 
warm in June and July, that they make excursions 
to the Sierras, and camp in the cool shadow of the 
pines, by the side of some mountain-lake or artificial 
reservoir which holds speckled trout in abundance. 
The heat of the sun at midday is fierce, but not 
prostrating. Cases of sunstroke are almost unknown, 
yet the thermometer rises to one hundred and ten 
degrees frequently in the shade. 

It is wearying to travel over mountain-roads when 
the sun beats down upon them. One may climb 
heavily through the dust and heat, a grade nine miles 
long, stopping the horses frequently to breathe. 
Arriving at the top, there is no level stretch, but one 
may have a wild spin down the mountain on the 
<ther side, looking over the road into cafions thous- 
ands of feet deep, when daylight loses itself in 
s':adow before it reaches the narrow river foaming at 
the bottom of the gorge. It is an established fact 
tat the ascent always follows the descent of a moun- 
tain over these winding roads, and it is not pleasant 
to reflect, that one may be three hours in climbing a 
mountain-side which took one only twenty minutes 
to go down. And jn whatever direction one travels in 
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these Sierras, it always seems that the largest part of 
the road is up hill. 

By the end of July the dust is something fearful to 
contemplate. No welcome shower ever sprinkles 
the thirsty land in summer, and the light powdered 
soil flies in yellow clouds and settles over everything. 
One must needs be mufiled in duster and veil to 
travel through it with any degree of equanimity. 
Comfort there is none—and this vexed question of 
dust constitutes the chief drawback to California’s 
otherwise admirable climate. But what would one 
have? If it does not rain there is no postponing of 
picnics and parties, no getting caught in sudden 
showers without an umbrella to protect one’s best ap- 
parel, and no lowering skies to dishearten enthusiastic 
travelers, In short, we make a virtue of necessity, 
and infinitely prefer the dust to the disappointments. 

This absence of rain necessitates the early blossom- 
ing of many of the floral species, chiefly remarkable 
among which are the dusky red bells, which grow 
plentifully among the tar-weed ; the low azalea shrubs, 
which bear clusters of fragrant, milky blossoms in 
profusion, and that rarer gem of the Sierras, a white 
lily, which lifts racemes of large waxen bells of the 
most exquisite perfume to the sun. This lily does 
not thrive under cultivation, and in most instances 
refuses to live when transplanted. It is averse to 
civilization und gradually dies away from those spots 
which become inhabited by man. 

From the middle of August the distress increases. 
Everything on or near the roadside wears a grimy 
aspect, and the adjacent shrubbery is one monotonous, 
dusty, gray color. But to atone for this discomfort 
there is abundance of fruit ripening continually from 
the earliest April strawberries all through the sum- 
mer. All the small fruits are successfully cultivated 
since mountain ranching came into existence. In 
the latter part of summer one is apt to become 
satiated with the delicious globes of grapes, the 
mellow pears, and the innumerable varieties of 
peaches, plums, nectarines and other fruits. 

Late in September the weather begins to grow 
sultry, and clouds gather over the vivid azure 
skies, thickening day by day, till at length a few 
large drops of rain plash down, and presently they 
patter faster and heavier, and the dusty shrubs lift 
grateful leaves to the refreshing shower. Next day 
the sun shines down on a fresh, cool world, and the 
pearly sky, clear horizon and distinctly outlined 
mountain folds show a renewal of the vanished 
spring. But in October the leaves turn brown, a 
light frost is visible here and there in the early 
morning, the fruit has been gathered and stored away, 
and by unmistakable tokens we know that the beau- 
tiful autumn days are at hand, and the warm-hearted 
summer has faded from the earth. 

May N. Haw tey. 





Goop breeding is a guard upon the tongue; the 
misfortune is that we put it on and off with our fine 
clothes and visiting faces, and do not wear it where 
it is most wanted—at home. 
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MINISTERING ANGELS. 
Nort long after these lines in “ Marmion” were pub- 
lished— 
“0 woman, in our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quiv’ring aspen made; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow 

A ministering angel thou!” 


—some Cambridge scholar—who was a wag withal— 
wrote to Scott, inclosing certain alleged lines from a 
Latin poem which were identical in idea and expres- 
sion with the final couplet, and taxing him with 
stealing them without acknowledgment. But the 
Cantab had obviously himself translated Scott into 
Latin, and Vida, the poet quoted, had no such lines 
in all his works. It was the same merry trick, with- 
out malice, that Father Prout, ofthe “ Reliques,” played 
Tom Moore, turning the Irish Melodies into the lan- 
guage and metres of Horace, and then charging 
Moore with having conveyed them from the Latin. 
Sir Walter sadly missed, in his dark days of insol- 
vency and bereavement, the comfort he had, some 
twenty years earlier, so feelingly recognized in woman’s 
bedside ministry. In his diary, with aching head and 
aching heart, he bewails “the want of the affectionate 
care that used to be ready, with lowered voice and 
stealthy pace, to smooth the pillow and offer condolence 
and assistance—gone—gone—forever—ever—ever |” 
Half a dozen years later, during his hopeless sojourn in 
Italy, prostrate with disease, it is a characteristic bit 
we read of his preferring the companionship of his 
physician’s wife to that of his physician—for, “like 
most men when they are ill or unhappy, he preferred 
having womankind about him—said he would ‘like 
Mrs. Davy better.’”” His ‘“ Marmion” lines have their 
illustration in his “ Woodstock” in the person of Alice 
Lee, when that light, joyous air, with something of a 
humorous expression, which seemed to be looking 
for amusement, vanished before the touch of affliction, 
and a calm melancholy supplied its place, which 
seemed on the watch to administer comfort to others. 
One of John Keat’s poems begins: 

“ Woman, when I behold thee flippant, vain, 
Inconstant, childish, proud and full of fancies, 
Without that modest softening that enhances 
The downcast eye, repentant of the pain 
That its mild light creates to heal again— 

E’en then, elate, my spirit leaps and prances. * * * 
But, when I see thee meek, and kind, and tender 
Heavens, how desperately do I adore 

Thy winning graces !” 

Woman teases as well as consoles; woman makes 
half the sorrows which she boasts the privilege to 
soothe. Divers epigrammatic reflections to this effect 
occur in the writings, prose and verse, of the late Lord 
Lytton ; but these contain a far more ample variety of 
passages bearing the other way. In his “ Night and 
Morning” there is Mrs. Beaufort watching, tending, 
nursing her sick Arthur. “The fine lady was gone,” 
and a ministering angel stood in her place. So, again, 




















in the case of Fanny tending Philip—with what 
patience, what fortitude, what unutterable thought 
and devotion she “ fulfilled that best and holiest 
woman’s duty, let the man whose struggle with life 
and death has been blessed with the vigil that wakes 
and saves imagine to himself.” In “The Caxtons” when 
Uncle Roland is stricken down, his brother and 
nephew seem stricken with palsied helplessness too; 
till, “ Pisistratus,’ the elder man whispers, as the 
younger draws near and holds his breath, “ Pisis- 
tratus, if your mother were here!” A nod is the 
eager reply, for the same thought has struck them 
both—both felt their nothingness then and there. 
“Tn the sick chamber both turned helplessly to miss 
the woman.” The utmost this author can say to in- 
dicate the intense devotedness of Maltravers to soothe 
the last hours of Florence Lancelles is that his fore- 
thought, his presence of mind, his care, his tender- 
ness, went beyond the attributes of men, for they 
went into all the fine, the indescribable minutize by 
which woman makes herself, in pain and anguish, 
the “ ministering angel.” The “ New Timon” gives us 
a. picture of feminine ministrations : 
“ Lo, as from care to care the soother glides, 

How the home brightens where the heart presides! 

To smooth the uneasy pillow with light hand, 

Or watch the eye, forestalling the demand!” 


How many thousands of women there are, exclaims 
Thackeray, who—like his Amelia—are hospital nurses 
without wages, sisters of charity without the romance 
and the sentiment of sacrifice! Amelia it was of 
whom Major Dobbin said, “She walks into the room 
as silently as a sunbeam”—a_ cheerful sweetness 
lighting up her face as she moved to and fro in the 
sick-room, graceful and noiseless. When women are 
thus busied with the ailing, ‘who has not seen in 
their faces those sweet beams of love and pity?” 
Elsewhere the same writer affirms the world to be 
full of Miss Nightingales, and that we, sick and 
wounded in our private Scutaris, have countless 
nurse-tenders. His sunbeam simile reminds us of 
Currer Bell’s Polly in “ Villette.” “She grew at once 
stronger and tenderer as I grew worse in health, * * * 
What a sunbeam she was in my sick-room * * * as 
noiseless and as cheerful as light!” So, again, with 
Mr. Charles Reade’s two demoiselles de Beaurepaire, 
with their tender look of interest and pity for Dard, 
as they close in upon him, one a little to his right, 
the other to his left, while two pairs of sapphire eyes 
with the mild lustre of sympathy play down incessantly 
upon him. “ Dear, holy and heroic woman,” breaks 
forth William Carleton, “how frequently do we, who 
too often sneer at your harmless vanities and foibles, 
forget the light by which your love so often dispels 
the darkness of our affliction, and the tenderness 
with which your delicious sympathy charms our 
sorrows and our sufferings to rest?’ Samuel Tit- 
marsh, in trouble, records how sincerely he had loved 
his wife before those trials overtook him ; and happy it 
is, he adds, to love when one is hopeful and young in 
the midst of smiles and sunshine ; “‘ but be unhappy, 
and then see what it is to be loved by a good 
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woman!” Barry Cornwall would tell us it is some- 
thing to be loved by even 


“A lost, a ruined one. She leaves him not at last, 
But soothes and serves about him, till the damps of death 
are past. 
His limbs she then composes—weeps, prays (they heed 
her not) 
Then glides away in silence, like a benefit forgot.” 


In one of his earlier works, Charles Dickens com- 
memorates the sweet, soft voice, the light step, the 
delicate hand, the quiet, cheerful, noiseless discharge 
of those thousand little offices of kindness and relief 
which we feel so deeply when we are ill, and forget 
so lightly when we are well. In one of his later he 
shows us the doll’s dressmaker, all softened compas- 
sion now, watching her patient with an earnestness 
that never relaxed, changing the dressing of a wound, 
or easing a ligature, or turning his face, or altering 
the pressure of the bedclothes on him, with an abso- 
lute certainty of doing right. Dr. Holmes half 
accredits women with the possession of a sixth sense, 
which tells them that others, whom they cannot see 
or hear, are suffering. ‘“ How surely we find them at 
the bedside of the dying! How strongly does nature 
plead for them, that we should draw our first breath 
in their arms, as we sigh away our last upon their 
faithful breasts!” Chateaubriand, in his autobiogra- 
phy, bears witness again and again to the timely help 
he received in extremity from foreigners of the other 
sex; and them he apostrophizes with an old man’s 
benediction--“ Women, who have assisted me in my 
distress, may God bless you in your old age, if you 
are still alive, and may He relieve you in your suffer- 
ing!” Dean Swift, in more strains than one, pays 
homage to his Stella’s exhaustless capacity for sooth- 
ing him in fretful sickness, when he lay impatient of 
both day and night: 


“Then Stella ran to my relief 
With cheerful face and inward grief; 
And, though by Heav’n’s severe decree 
She suffers hourly more than me, 
No cruel master could require, 
From slaves employed for daily hire, 
What Stella, by her friendship warmed, 
With vigor and delight performed ; 
My sinking spirits now supplies 
With cordials in her hands and eyes.” 


Three or four years later we find him confirming the 
testimony thus borne: 


“She with soft speech my anguish cheers, 
Or melts my passion down with tears, 
Although ’tis easy to descry 
She wants assistance more than I, 

Yet seems to feel my pains alone, 
And is a Stoic in her own.” 


Real vampyrism the Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table calls long illness, that involves prolonged 
nursing, whereby one that is dead may be said to live 
a year or two after by sucking the life-blood out of a 
frail young creature at one’s bedside. Well, souls 
grow white, it is his comfort to think, as well as 





cheeks, in these holy duties; and one that goes ina 
nurse may come out an angel. “God bless all good 
women! To their soft hands and pitying hearts we 
must all come at last.’ In the final valediction of 
the stoical Kant, which recalls the “Kiss me, 
Hardy!” of the dying Nelson, De Quincey reads an 
indication that the last necessity is the necessity of 
love, is the call for some relenting caress, which may 
simulate for a moment some phantom image of 
female tenderness in an hour when the actual pre- 
sence of women is impossible. Frederick Perthes 
used to say that a mother by the sick-bed of her child 
teaches us the full power which lies in human nature. 
The husband is appalled at his own comparative 
backwardness. In one of Sir Fowell Buxton’s letters 
to his children, we read: “There is, and always has 
been to me, something very pleasant in illness, in 
having your mother nursing me all day and all 
night. * * * Most women are capable of this devoted 
love; but there is often—be it spoken with reverence 
—a take-off, or a drawback,” in Sir Walter’s sense of 
“uncertain, coy and hard to please,” before trial; or 
as the second Lord Lytton words it: 
“‘ Variable as the waves, 

More sharp than winds among the Hebrides, 

That shut the frozen spring in stormy clouds, 

As wayward as a child, and all unjust.” 


Landor, in his ‘ Hellenics,” starts the query: 


“Even among the fondest of them all, 

What mortal or immortal maid is more 

Content with happiness than giving pain?” 
And once, when Lord Melbourne was abusing the 
sex in Holland House, and her ladyship interposed, 
“But what nurses they are! What would you do 
without women in your illness?” the first minister 
replied: “I would rather have men about me when 
Iam ill; I think it requires very strong health to 
put up with women.” But then his experience of 
them had been exceptional, as his language about 
them was exceptionable. Rolando is all in the dark 
when he makes light of woman’s angel-ministries, as 
compared with the faculty that way of his supposed— 
but supposititious—Eugenio: 

“ Talk of women! 

Not all the rarest virtues of the sex, 

If any cunning chymist could compound them, 

Would make a tithe of his. * * * 

’T would bring an honest tear into thine eye 

To tell how for ten days, without sleep 

And almost nourishment, he waited on me; 

And, when my fest’ring body smarted most, 

Sweeter than a fond mother’s lullaby 

Over her peevish child, he sang to me.” 


Rolando, in the “ Honeymoon,” is simply and egregi- 
ously out in his reckoning; for the seeming Eugenio 
is the disguised Zamora after all, and through it all. 

If Mrs. Thrale sometimes provoked Dr. Johnson 
by her levity, he hailed in her, when he was diseased 
in body and mind, the most tender of nurses, The 
English Opium-eater, apostrophizing his “beloved 
M—,” styles her his Electra, whose long-suffering 
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affection would not permit that a Grecian sister | 


should excel an English wife. “ For thou thoughtest 
not much to stoop to humble offices of kindness, and 
to servile ministrations of tenderest affection—to wipe 
away for years the unwholesome dews upon the fore- 
head, or to refresh the lips when parched and baked 
with thirst.” Nor even, he goes on to bear grateful 
record, when her own peaceful slumbers had, by long 
sympathy, become infected with the spectacle of his 
dread contest with phantoms and shadowy enemies, 





that oftentimes bade him “sleep no more”—not even 
then did ‘she utter a complaint or any murmur, nor | 
withdraw her angelic smiles, nor shrink from any | 
service of love more than Electra did of old. Cecile, | 
in “Philip van Artevelde,” hovers tenderly over Sir | 
Fleurant, and bids him “ put the cushion under your 
head,” and is so changed from her flippant other self 
that the knight is quick to hail the transformation. 
“ Ah, you are kind, wench, now—you’re not so saucy 
as you were” —which is but the natural development 
of “uncertain, coy and hard to please” into “minis- 
tering angel,” a sick man sufficing to effect the change. 
So in Sidney Walker’s little poem: 
“She sported round him, gay and light 

As summer breeze or fancy sprite, 

Exchanging meek endearments now, 

Now masking love in anger’s brow. 

“Oh, prize her well; for who can know 

In what heart-pain, what stifling woe, 

Her looks, her soothing words may be 

The breath of inward life to thee?” 


Such previsions Bishop Percy fostered in the in- 
stance of that Nannie who was to go with him, give 
up all for him, and be all in all to him. Should 
disease or pain befall, would she assume the nurse’s 
care; nor, wishful, those gay scenes recall where she 
was fairest of the fair? 


“ And, when at last thy love shall die, 
Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 
Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, 
And cheer with smiles the bed of death ? 
And wilt thou o’er his much-loved clay 
Strew flow’rs and drop the tender tear, 
Nor then regret those scenes so gay 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair?” 


The fairest of the fair may sometimes also be, or 
seem, the flightiest of the flighty, the most frivolous 
of the frivolous, the most heedless madcap, the most 
provoking teaser. It is a comfort to reflect that under 
this semblance the ministering angel is present, and 
may become a very present help in time of trouble. 
To apply King Richard’s logic, she is a woman, 
therefore to be won—won to tenderness and thought- 
fulness by the touch of disaster and the needs of 
sympathy. Are they not all, potentially, we may 
ask, ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to them 
which shall be the heirs of sorrow, and perhaps of 
salvation through sorrow? While we cherish them 
we feel that, although they chafe us, and we chide 
them, we may be entertaining angels—ministering 
angels—unawares. 





A TRILL OF SONG. 


\ 7 HO hath not longed for morning— 
For morn whose silvery wings 
Alway to the lone watcher 

Something of healing brings— 

That wakes at least the voices 
We did not care to wake 

With moan that through the darkness 
Our waiting soul would make? 





We counted off the hour-strokes 
Almost till break of day ; 

But morn came herald to us 
In an unlooked-for way : 

There pulsed athrough the stillness 
A sudden trill of song, 

So sweet the time thereafter 
Of darkness seemed not long. 


Yet it was but a quaver, 
We'd heard such trills for years, 
But, trembling through the darkness, 
It touched our soul to tears. 
Quivering athrough the silence, 
It touched the finest string 
In our poor, weary spirit, 
Perhaps its heralding. 


The morn lent half the sweetness— 
But tell me, oh, mine own, 
Is it not quite as likely 
Some sweet, familiar tone 
Of child, or wife, or mother, 
May strike the key-note when 
There’s naught to tell of morning 
To our poor earthly ken? 


Some voice, whose silvery sweetness 
To earthly ears grew still 
Before the heavenly dawning 
Our list’ning soul may trill; 
Some voice may fill the darkness 
With pulses of sweet song; 
Thereafter till the “ dawning,” 
O soul, ’twill not seem long. 


Then, be thou very patient, 
O watcher for the light, 

There may come quick notes trilling 
The very heart of night! 

Trill soft, O voice familiar, 
That most we long to hear, 

Trill through the “dark” that lieth 
Between our souls and where 


The full day brings the chorus 
Of all the angel host, 
And in that song the sweetness 
Of thy trill may be lost. 
And any soul is lonely, 
And every soul hath fears 
In that dread, awful stillness, 
“ Before the dawn appears.” 
ADELAIDE Strout. 
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THE PRAIRIE-FIRE. 
ID you ever see a more beautiful extent of 

1) country ?” 

“ Never,” was the prompt reply, and the 
two young men, Robert Cornell and Homer Hudson, 
reined their horses upon an eminence, and sat gazing 
across the vast expanse of prairie, stretching out on 
every side around them. They were lately from the 
East, the sons of wealthy gentlemen who had em- 
barked in the enterprise of buying Western lands 
several years before, and when the rumor of prospec- 
tive railroads, and rapid rise of real estate gave 
promise of future greatness for the growing settle- 
ments, they had sent the young men upon a tour of 
inspection, with the intention of becoming pioneers 
themselves, if the country should offer sufficient in- 
ducements. 

Tt was a pleasant October afternoon, and the hazy 
sunlight flooded the plain, which two months bef-re 
lay unrolled in all the beauty of varying shades, from 
lightest emerald to the richest, darkest green, tinted 
with gorgeous autumn flowers, which waved and 
nodded their showy plumes in the passing breeze, or 
bent low over the reflecting waters of glassy lakes, 
which mirrored back the clear sky, a “basin of 
blue, in an emerald sea;” but October frosts had 
changed the robe to dull prosaic brown; yet, the 
scene was wild and new, and the young men found 
abundant resources of interest and amusement in 
watching the various forms of animal life, and con- 
trasting this wilderness with the uncultivated regions 
of their native State, with its thickets of laurel, 
forests of pine and domes of rock. 

Perhaps some of our readers have never seen the 
great prairies lying west of the Mississippi, and that 
they may better understand our story, we will give a 
short description of the country in which the inci- 
dents transpired. 

As a general rule, the settlements cluster around 
the groves, which lie like dark green islands in the 
midst of the emerald hue of the prairie, at intervals 
ranging from five to twenty-five miles apart, leaving 
an uncultivated region between, over which one may 
travel for hours without seeing a house or a tree, and 
it was one of these tracts that our friends were cross- 
ing, when we first introduced them to our readers, 

The wide, spreading prairie was covered with dry, 
inflammable grass, varying from the height of 
six inches, upon the hilltops, to as many feet in the 
moist places below, where canes and reeds grew in 
astonishimg luxuriance, offering a hiding place for 
various animals which inhabited the region. 

““ We have never seen a prairie-fire, Robert,” said 


THE PRAIRIE-FIRE. 





Hudson. ‘‘How grandly the flames would sweep 
over this vast expanse, with nothing to head their | 
course, or stay their flight, until checked by some | 
clear stream, they perished on its borders!” and 
Hudson sprang from his horse and applied a match 
to the grass at his feet. 

A sheet of flame like a crimson carpet crept down | 
the hillside, growing broader and wider as it went, 
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and rapidly gaining strength as it was borne in 
advance of the breeze, while the young men stood 
watching its progress, now creeping slowly where the 
grass was shortest, and anon clearing fifty feet at a 
bound, obeying every impulse of the wind, which 
seemed to rise and lend its wings in answer to the 
call of the advancing flames. 

Suddenly their attention was arrested by the sound 
of a short, quick bark, and a fox was seen to issue 
from among the canes nearly a mile away, and 
gallop off over the prairie with rapid bounds. 
Then came a prolonged and dismal how], and a flock 
of wolves were observed scampering forth to a place 
of greater safety. 

“We've made it warm for them,” said Hudson. 
“But a prairie-fire is really beautiful.” 

“Wait till it gets to the tall grass and reeds on that 
swampy ground beyond, if you would see it in all its 
grandeur,” gaid Cornell. “ But what was that!” 

They listened attentively, and a shriek of terror 
and distress, a child’s voice, a wild, despairing wail, 
was borne with fearful distinctness across the burning 
waste. 

Cornell’s cheek blanched as he listened, and a 
moment later, the smoke lifted for an instant, and 
a couple of children, a boy apparently about twelve 
years of age, and a girl not more than ten, were dis- 
covered between the reeds and the fire. 

A groan burst from Hudson’s lips, as he looked 
helplessly toward his companion, who only exclaimed: 
“ Merciful Heavens! What have we done ?” 

“Say, rather what sha/l we do,’ answered Hudson, 
excitedly. ‘Can we spur through the flames, rescue 
the children, and return? Why don’t you answer? 
Don’t you see that they are in danger of being burned 
alive? and my fault, too!” he exclaimed, wildly. 

Cornell’s inactivity was but momentary. He was 
revolving a plan of action in his mind with greate: 
coolness than his impulsive companion could com- 
mand. 

“Not through the fire, but side by side with it. 
Come on!’ shouted Cornell, dashing past the 
blackened ground from which the grass was already 
burned, and following the line along which the fire had 
passed. 

The flames were now creeping slowly over a piece 
of upland, where the grass grew scantily, as if reserv- 
ing strength for a furious descent upon the plain 
below. 

The prairie fowls had scented danger, and flocks of 
noisy cranes, screaming geese and quacking ducks, 
rose from the adjacent ponds, and went sailing away 
through the smoky sky, uttering ominous cries as 
their rapid wings fanned the air above their heads. 

Now is our only chance to gain time,” said Cor- 
nell. “ For as soon as it reaches the more luxuriant 
vegetation, it will be a race with the winds.” 

The young men made every effort to outspeed 
the flames, and soon came in full sight of the children. 
The brother was holding fast to his sister’s hand, 
urging her to greater speed, but she seemed nearly 


| exhausted. As soon as he discovered the horsemen, 
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he dropped her hand, and they stood still a moment 
as if in consultation, and then the girl came running 
toward them, while the boy bounded off in another 
direction. 

“See, he is making straight for the canes! He 
has gone wild!” exclaimed Hudson. 

“So it seems,” said Cornell, but if we fail to over- 
take him before he reackes that dense mass of in- 
flammable vegetation, the case is hopeless. 
take care of the girl, and I will try to save the boy. 
Mind that you get well out of danger, as soon 
have her.” 

A few moments more of rapid riding, and Hudson 
bent low in the saddle, and lifted the girl to a seat 
upon the horse, and turned back toward the way from 
whence he came, while Cornell endeavored to keep 
on, but the flames were through with their dallying. 


as you 


You | 


| “But what did you do, when the flames passed 
| over you?” asked Cornell. 

“Ducked my head under, and kept it there as long 
as I could hold my breath, and it was so wet that it 
| couldn’t singe much, and I could get a breath once 
in awhile—grass fire don’t last long, you know.” 

“But what in the world possessed you to rush into 
| this dangerous place?” asked Cornell. 
| “Ttwas the dog. I had set a trap for a wolf, and 
|I heard Poute howl this afternoon, and I knew he 
| was there. When I saw you, I told Rose to run to 
| meet you, and I went to take the dog out, but he 
| wouldn’t hold still for me to take the trap from his 
| foot, so I loosened the stake and took him into the 

water with me, but he made me burn my hand in 
holding him, the ungrateful creature !”’ 


| “He was not worth risking your life tosave,” said 





A blinding gust of fire and smoke swept down the | Cornell. 
hill, and spurning all control, his horse wheeled| “ Well, I s’pose ’twould have hurt him about as 


about, and dashed after Hudson at a maddening rate, | 


and when again he had obtained the mastery, the | 
tall grass, reeds and canes were enveloped in a sheet 
of flame, and the boy was nowhere to be seen. The 
utter hopelessness of any further effort was only too 
apparent, and Cornell allowed his horse to return to 
the spot where Hudson was waiting. 

“Willie! Oh, where is Willie?” shrieked the 
girl as he came up, and the pallid face sank back 
agains: Hudson’s shoulder in a deathlike swoon. 

The howl of a dog, issuing apparently from the 
very heart of the burning reeds, came dismally echoed 
above the noise of the fire, and Cornell, with cheek 
blanched to the very hue of death, groaned in agony, 


| bad as it would me. I tell you, stranger, it would be 
| an awful thing to be held fast in a trap with the reeds 
allafire! I’m glad I saved him, if he don’t appre- 
ciate it, poor fellow. I don’t s’ pose my hand hurts any 
worse than his foot.” 

“We've seen a prairie-fire, Hudson,” said Cornell, 
as they rode thoughtfully along the wagon-road, after 
seeing the children safely home. 

“Yes,” replied his companion, with a shudder. 
“And God grant that we may never see another.” 

IsADORE RoGERs. 


“GETTING UP IN THE WORLD.” 








while Hudson fairly raved in the bitterness of his 
anguish and remorse for his thoughtlessness. 
Meanwhile, the fire was rapidly changing the mass | 
of vegetation to black and lifeless ashes, and as it | 
burned away, a smal! pond of water, which had been 
completely obscured from view by the luxuriant 
growth around it, became visible from where they 
stood, 

A sudden hope sprang up in Cornell’s heart. “If | 
the boy had been driven into the water, it had been 
but a few moments and it was barely possible that he | 
might be revived.” 

He suddenly dashed forward over the blackened 
ground toward the pond, and as he neared it he dis- 
covered a dog, and what appeared to be a child’s 
head just above the water. 

He heard an impatient whine, and a moment later 
the dog came limping slowly and painfully to the | 
shore, and Cornell observed that he was carrying a | 
trap upon one of his feet. 

“Git out, you ungrateful dog!” said a voice from 
the water, and the head rose higher, and the boy 
came wading toward the shore. 

Cornell gazed in ‘astonishment. 

“How did you escape being burned to death?” he 
asked, as soon as he could recover from his surprise. 

“I waded till the water was deep enough, and then | 
sat down, with my head just above it,’ replied the 


boy. 





HIS phrase is often applied to those who, by dint 
of unwearying strivings and exertions, have 
succeeded in forcing themselves to a position 

far above that which they originally occupied. 

3ut how many households have been wrecked by 
this perpetual aspiring after place and power. 
“Lived beyond their means,” ah! that is the sad 
story of many a downfall, of many a criminal] 
defalcation, of deceit and treachery unlimited, in 
the world around us. 

But there is indeed a way of getting up in the world, 
which is most commendable. It is the path of per- 
severing industry, and it is the only right path. If 
one is in an obscure position, and is lazy, he will be 
sure to remain there. But activity and energy will 
achieve success, and must neccessarily raise one 
“Seest thou a man diligent in his business, 
he shall stand before kings, he shall not stand before 
mean men.” 

Here in scriptural text, we have the way given us, 
the true way to “ get up in the world.” 

Eminty SANBORN. 


higher. 





A NAvGHTY little New York girl looked at the 
flushed face of one of her young admirers the other 
day and asked: “ Were you painted before you were 
baked, or are you one of those horrid cheap Ameri- 
can faiences ?” 
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OUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 
No. 3. 


F one wants to see how much of this life is mere 
| surface, mere sham and make-believe, let her sit 
for half a day in a large waiting-room at a depot, 
as we did one day last summer. Now, we were not 
spying round to get something to go and talk or write 
about; we were so tired that we were glad to be 
amused, especially when it cost no one any sacrifice ; 
so we doubled up in the chair, tucked our cold feet 
in, as a mother tucks her baby’s pink toes away in its 
lengths of soft skirts, let our shawl fall, as if care- 
lessly, to hide the comfortable position, and then we 
did the very thing that one should do under similar 
circumstances, took it coolly. 

A great many people were waiting for the next 
train, for the noon train, for the afternoon express, 
for the night express; and one dear old couple from 
Indiana had missed connections, and were obliged ‘to 
wait for the midnight express going east. We heard 
them talking low; it was easy to see what the chain 
of circumstances was that destiny had thrown about 
them. They did not tell me all; but it came to me 
little by little, in scraps of low conversation that 
drifted to my ears. 

The poor old darlings! What a long, and toil- 
some, and industrious life! Their children gone— 
one dead, one killed in the army at the bloody battle 
of Stone River, one in business in his native town, 
three girls married and scattered around in good 
homes, and one son in Columbiana County, Ohio, to 
whose home they were wending their tedious way. 
Oh, the dear old hearts! Half a dozen times we felt 
the tears come into our eyes after we learned that 
they had disposed of the old home and were going to 
live out the remainder of their days with Tommy. 
The old home that they had known from the time it 
was a dense wilderness, a tangled wildwood, in- 
habited by beasts of prey and by the roaming Inai- 
ans! Every inch of the land was familiar to them; 
they loved it all. 

We looked tenderly upon the trembling hands of 
““papa”—old servants they had been—would hardly 
lie still on his lap, but moved, restless and uneasy, 
unaccustomed to idleness, The thin hands had felled 
the giant trees and made the stubborn forest to bloom 
and to blossom out into fertile lands, broad, flat acres, 
that yielded abundantly. 

The old lady took out her knitting wisely, and the 
glinting of the needles, and the very sight of the 
quick motion of her fingers, was pleasurable, in that 
surging crowd among tawdry finery, and soiled laces, 
and dragging, mopping skirts, and the inevitable 
drawling, trifling conversation. She was so motherly, 
that we felt cared for, and safe, and beloved, when we 
sat near her. At noon she opened her lunch-basket, 
while “papa” took a large pint cup and went out to 
buy some of the best coffee he could find. She 
charged him to keep away from the “kears,” even 
though they were not moving, for they might start 
up any minute, and “you know how tricky your leg 





is, papa, since you had it broke the last time,” she 
said. And then, while she spread a newspaper down 
on a chair for a table-cloth, she added, apologetically, 
to me, “ He’s gittin’ old, papa is, and old people need 
watchin’; they become kind of heedless, and don’t 
regard danger.” 

While they ate, little scraps of talk reached me. 
“T declare for it, mother,” said he, “it’s hard to 
b’’eve that we’re not at home eating our reg’lar 
meals under the winder, with the mornin’-glories 
climbin’ in and clusterin’ about. Seems as if old 
Tabby ought to be puttin’ her paw up for a mossel.” 

“Poor Tabby!” said mother. “I wonder if they’ll 
feed her well and take good care of her? Betsey 
Ellen promised she would. But, papa, do taste the 
chicken—lots of it, you know. Poor old Speckey, 
little did she think her bones’d be picked away off 
in this strange depot !” 

“No,” he replied, “we don’t none of us know 
what’s waitin’ in store for us ; we may leave our bones 
somewhere, maybe; though I hope the good Lord’ll 
allow us to be laid ’long side o’ Janey and the rest of 
the kin in the old grave-yard back at home. I made 
that bargain with Hershey when I drawed up the 
papers. Seems as if anything will be good enough 
for us now while we live; but, when we come to the 
last, we must lay down with the rest of ’em, all in the 
same bed fernent the old meetin’-house, where the 
locus may wave over us.” 

“Proper good coffee, papa; drink freely of it. You 
don’t lay hold as you used to at home; I just b’’eve 
you’re homesick, you old fellow!” said she; and 
really, to me, her laugh did seem like a little cry of 
pain, with a ring of hysteria in it. 

“Oh, I’m sound as ever!” said he, with a low snort 
of a laugh; and then he drank noisily of the coffee, 
and took up in his shaky old hand a piece of apple- 
pie, daintily baked and fixed in pretty notches about 
the crisp edges. “Poor Mary Jane,” said he, “she 
tried her very best, I s’pose, to make a nice pie for 
the long journey! W’y that creetur’d do anything 
in the world for us! I hope we may not miss her 
care. But if Tommy’s wife is the woman we take her 
to be, it’ll all be right. Her pictur’ is ’mazin’ hand- 
some, though, with the short, tossy curls all over her 
forehead, and creepin’ ’bout her temples and ears. 
My! what good butter! An’ it has kep’ so cool and 
sweet, and has the very drops o’ moistur’ all over it 
that it had in the old spring-house under the hill! 
Wonder if they’ll keep the spring cleaned out like we 
allus did; and if they’ll’low the green moss to re- 
main on the rock above it—the very patch o’ moss 
that Janey used to call her ‘saddle plush,’ you mind, 
mother.” 

And so they talked on, the dear old couple who 
were leaving the old landmarks, perhaps forever— 
going to live with son Tommy, whom they had not 
seen for many years, and the young wife whom they 
had never seen, only in the “pictur’” with the tossy 
curls, fluffy, and like tendrils all over her forehead 
and temples. Alas! they ran a risk; but they 
dreamed not of the change that was very likely 
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awaiting them. They were so hopeful, so cheerful ; 
and as they ate, they chirruped like swallows, and 
praised the chicken, and pie, and cookies, and drained 
the pint cup of its aromatic coffee. And papa tod- 
dled off and had it refilled, and they drank with 
infinite relish, and wiped the perspiration off their 
foreheads, and gave choice bits of lunch to all the 
babies; and then, while mother made a pretense of 
shaking the table-cloth out at the edge of the plat- 
form, papa took the juicy bits of bones out and fed 
them to the white spaniel that lay at the feet of the 
city lady in gray, with gray plumes on her white hat. 
She smiled languidly, and thanked him, and mar- 
veled not at the freedom of the garrulous old man. 

Then mother packed things back into the deep, 
brown basket, and with a caressing motion she 
smoothed down the folds of the old family newspaper 
that lay on top—the religious paper that they had 
taken for “nigh on to forty year,” she told me. She 
brushed up the crumbs with a stub of a broom that 
she got of the baggage-master, carried it back, thanked 
him, stood it with the brush end upward, remarked 
about the hills in the distance having a look like 
“the home hills over yonder,” and the clustering 
heaps of golden-rod in the fence corners reminded 
her of the days of coloring “flannen and yarn as 
good a yeller as the yellerest of saffron.” 

The blessed old lady! she seemed to carry an 
atmosphere of peace, and content, and good-will with 
her wherever she went. Her dress, of some brown 
stuff, was made the plain, sober way that they were 
made thirty-five years ago. A cape just like it, fitted 
snugly about the shoulders, and fell to the waist; an 
apron of brown gingham, long and wide, and 
gathered on to a belt, and a white lace cap tied with 
narrow white ribbon, completed her attire. 

She resumed her knitting, while we dozed dreamily, 
and woke presently to see her in animated conversa- 
tion with the old man and woman who were on their 
way to Hagerstown, Maryland. We had heard the 
old fellow ask more than a dozen different individuals 
whether they thought the train would be on time, 
and if “me an’ my ole woman would get home by 
to-morry night.” 

How they puzzled the old fellow! The man who 
seemed to know all about it, declared that the shortest 
route to Hagerstown was through Pittsburg; he'd 
been over the ground lots of times, and if any man 
knowed he’d ought for to know. 

Then “me an’ my ole woman” drew near, and the 
wise man tipped his hat back off his parchment-y 
forehead, and laid the forefinger of his right hand 
into the horny palm of his left hand, and enlightened 
this old pair to such a wonderful degree that they 
buzzed round like hornets in a garret, making 
“‘quiries” of this one and that about the distance to 
“Haggerstown,” and the supposed length of time it 
would take to get there; and the stupidity of the rail- 
road officials; and the special rascality of the ticket- 
agent, who will be bought and sold like dumb cattle 
for a few paltry shillings that he can pocket, and no 
man be any the wiser. Oh, the old fellow was com- 








pletely at the mercy of every one with whom he 
came in contact! 

Sitting on a short seat under the back window was 
a young man with a girl beside him. They seemed 
rather to enjoy the privacy of that quiet, low seat, 
The girl had a quick, nervous, bird-y look, that indi- 
cated she had not been away from home much. She 
was neat and rather pretty—as pretty as a shy, awk- 
ward girl could be—who thought “they” were all 
noticing her; that she was the “observed of all ob- 
servers,” and that all the other girls in the room 
wished they were in her place, sitting close beside 
that “nice young man” in a white vest and a blue 
silk necktie. 

He looked fast, and dashing, and reckless; and 
sometimes he scanned her countenance as though he 
thought, “She knows I am irresistible’’ And her 
hands, poor little damsel, were honest, and industri- 
ous, and deft at making white loaves that burst with 
lightness ; biscuit that bulged up and out, and opened 
like white roses; and butterpats cool, and sweet, and 
marrowy, tasting of cream, and clover-fields, and 
flowery banks; but they weren’t used to wearing kid 
gloves, and they made the satiny kid stretch, and 
sprawl, and show the grinning white stitches. 

How pleased her little face was in under the 
jaunty hat trimmed with blue ribbons and pink roses, 
and the glittering buckle! How she tried to have 
her dress fall in soft, graceful folds like the city lady’s 
did—with never a thought, or an effort, but how 
scant it lay over her knees, and how it fell between 
her gaiters and exposed their broad, stubby toes, and 
the laces worn gray and grizzled! We thought of 
Maud Muller’s “long-lashed, hazel eyes,’ and we 
seemed to see the fate of that barefoot beauty lying 
awaiting her in the dry, and dusty, and dreamless 
years of her wedded life. 

And, perhaps the faded woman across the room, 
gleaming in jewels, and radiant in softest cashmere 
and dainty white cuffs and collar, and all the acces- 
sories of the traveling toilet, would have given every- 
thing she had, for the rosy-and-brown glow of health 
of the little country maid. For her freshness, and 
newness, and vivacity, and untaught innocence—even 
for her awkwardness, and for the young, blushing, 
pleased, verdancy, mayhap. It is so joyous to be 
young—to feel the thrill that comes with first im- 
pressions—to experience the new delights of girlhood 
and to see the roseate glow that dashes such a charm 
into those blessed years, 

They all made fun of the “ Haggerstown” pair; 
they tripped winks, and made cute grimaces, and 
essayed to appear interested in his story, and his 
possible dilemma, but we were all immensely amused. 
Whenever a train came, some one, or two, or a squad 
left, and others filled their places. 

A young couple with two children attracted a good 
deal of attention. We thought of the new meaning of 
that passage in Scripture—“ And a little child shall 
lead them.” It was verified most truly. ‘‘ Did Myrtie 
Idellie want a drink?’ She did. “Did Myrtie 
want an orange?” She did. And Myrtie wanted 
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papa’s hat for a lunch-basket to put crust, and seeds, | if surrounded by favoring circumstances and with no 
and cores in. She got it. Papa objected. He said | former tie intervening as an obstacle. This was a 
lovey-dovey couldn’t have it at all—at all! She said | puzzle to us, and it is yet, and probably will be 
she would. Mamma and papa both held her hands, | always. We do not know as we care to have any 
and reasoned, and coaxed, and scolded, and hired | explanations, either; better remain a little bit puzzled 
with more oranges, and threatened the “boo-man,” | and undecided and not informed. Some mysterie: 
but lovey-dovey said she would have it. She| are better if left covered over, and never exposed to 
screamed and flung herself down in the dust, and | the light of revelation. 

mamma said the sash was ruined forever, and that} After the train left, a beautiful, shy country girl 
her curls were in the spittle, but lovey-dovey knew | came, about three minutes too late for it; she would 
very well she could gain her ends if she persevered. | have to wait until the next train. We observed that 
So she pitched her tune two octaves higher, and | the little creature was annoyed by young fellows, 





mauled her heels on the floor, and crushed her hat 
close in her arms, and shut her milk-teeth together, 
as viciously as a young tiger, and then papa and 
mamma yielded, and the victim doffed his silk hat, 
and the tyrannical little queen took possession. Papa 


loafing, smoking; with red-rimmed, blear eyes, peer- 
| ing in at the windows and loitering at the doors, and 
| we “made friends” with her, and then she came and 
|sat within our charmed circle, chief in which was 


the dear old lady with the gleaming knitting 





said lovey-dovey must be very careful; and weakly | needles. 

did the flaxen-haired mamma reiterate his order, but} While we sat dozing, and hearing only the low, 
the tangle of dusty embroidery, and snarling curls, | sweet voices of the knitter and the little maid in con- 
and panting bosom only stuck out her red mouth | versation, our thoughts traveled faster and faster. 
daringly, and walked off with the immaculate hat, | The old lady was telling the girl about the death of 
and sat down beside some distant traveler’s parcel of | Janey, her household pet—the baby she was, and died 
odds and ends—remains of dinner. “Bump, bump!” | in her seventeenth year, rosy and fair-haired and 
went some cold boiled eggs down into the hat ; then a | winsome, the light of their household. She told how 
little bag of crackers was tipped up and poured in; | the dog howled all night a week before the sickness 





then a greasy paper containing some ragged slices of 
fat, boiled ham, was lifted up, with a wrinkled nose, 
and put in; but when she took up the wet pickles, 
the irate papa hurried and seized the hat, and tore it 
away from her, and strode out to the platform, leav- 
ing the young catamount quashing with fury. The 
flaxen-haired mamma, with a very red face, bore the 
screaming child away to wash her hands and pacify 
her. 


Just then three young girls came rushing in at a | 


side door, none of them more than sixteen years of 
age. They were bold girls. They talked loud and 
laughed incessantly, and paid no heed whatever to 
the presence of others. They conducted themselves 
with all the freedom that intimate girl friends 
would be supposed to manifest at home in their 
parlors. They went to the mirror frequently, and 
arranged the fringe of abused hair on their foreheads; 
tipped their bold, bad hats yet more rakishly, if 
possible; looked back at their dragging skirts with 
the utmost nonchalance ; fixed the ties that held their 
fanciful dress-skits a /a mode and joked one another 


with the greatest freedom imaginable. All through | 


their twaddling conversation the “he’s,” and “ him’s,” 
and “gent’s,” and “fellows,” and “lads,” were the 
points, the staple of their idle, bantering, disgusting, 
low rattle of converse, if it could be called such. 
When the train came in, these girls occupied prom- 
inent places at the doors, or windows, or out on the 
platform. They smiled to this one; nodded to that 
one; threw kisses; waved handkerchiefs; and some 
very fine-looking men responded in similar saluta- 
tions, some men who were middle-aged with good 
appearing faces, finely chiseled and seemingly intel- 
lectual. Handsome, attractive, elderly men they were, 
too—men that women would presumably learn to love, 
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came; how gloomy were her dreams; how more and 
more winning and loving grew her baby as the seal 
of angelhood began to shine like a crown on her soft 
white brow. And the littletraveler wept. And then 
she took up the corner of her shawl, and while she 
talked so musically, she laid it in pleats, and frills, 
and braided an atom of the gay fringe; and she 
talked on, and told of her mother’s death, and how 
the little ones were divided around with the relatives ; 
one took Winny, and one took Kitty—and granny 
took the wee infant, and Harry went to learn the 
| printer’s trade, “cause he was the best speller in the 
| whole district,” and Lua learned the milliner’s trade, 
and she herself, “ Vine,” they called her, would be 
ready to teach by next summer. 

“So there!” said the old lady lovingly, and she 
looked at the girl as though she gave her ali a 
mother’s affection. Then when the accommodation 
train puffed up, and the little girl went out to resume 
her journey, we ail went to the platform with her— 
for in those two hours we had become interested in 
the innocent little maiden. Old “papa” said some- 
thing good to her about the Father who sees even a 
sparrow—and thé old lady said: “ Remember, dear, 
that you have a responsibility, and that your in- 
fluence will work good or ill,” and then she kissed her 
good-bye, and the little girl’s eyes were wet with tears, 
and she hugged the motherly soul tightly about the 
neck for an instant, only, looking scared immediately 
after, as though she had done something she had no 
warrant for doing. 

Then as we sat down again in the waiting-room, 
and the dear old lady resumed her knitting, she 
smoothed the border of her cap, saying: “I’low a 
kind word will do no harm at anytime. I allus try 
to have something clever to say to every one I meet. 
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Who knows, but a body might sow a handful of good LENOX DARE: 

seed when they are not thinking of it. My heart THE WOMAN SHE WAS.* 

goes out so to motherless children, and to any one 

who has suffered and known sorrow. I mind when BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

my boy was killed in the war, how consolin’ people’s a 

talk was. I’d’a’ died time an’ agin, if it hadn’t been | CHAPTER V. 

for the comfort that friends gave me, in my grief. It ATE in the forenoon of the following day, Ben 
did no good for folks to say, ‘he’s better off; ‘ he’s Mavis drew up his light wagon at the toll-gate. 
gone to rest,’ an’ ‘the troubles o’ this world won’t tech | He had come most reluctantly on his errand, 


him ;’ an’, ‘oh, he died for his country! What did I | and he was in no mood to deliver it gently to Mrs, 
care for the honor of his death, for the parade, an’ the | Crane when he stood on her door-step. 
shootin’, an’ the harangue, an’ all that! It didn’t} Perhaps Mrs, Crane had never been quite so angry 
tech me like it did when old Mis.,Winter’s came an’ | with Lenox as she was when, on going to her room 
took my hand an’ sot, an’ never said a scrap o’ talk; | the morning of her departure, she first discovered 
just cried, with me! If we feel for others it will| her absence. She took it for granted that the girl 
show itself without a word.” had, at last, set her authority utterly at defiance, and 
Just here the express dashed up, and the “all | gone off into the woods for the day in order to escape 
aboard,”’ made us fly and snatch up our satchel, and | any preparations for leaving home. She fancied 
books, and rush out. The dear couple followed to! Lenox hoped by this means to escape going to the 
give us the old hospitable “doorway greeting” of | factory at the appointed time, and was more than 
the days of old. Of course, we bade them both a lever convinced of her general artfulness and per- 
gracious good-bye, and we have their promise of a | versity. 
long letter, to tell how they like Tommy, and| As the day wore on and Lenox did not appear, 
Tommy’s wife and the new home. Our heart goes | Mrs. Crane packed the little hair-cloth trunk with the 
out to them in pity, poor old dears, and may the | girl’s small wardrobe, resolved that no human power 
Lord make smooth the rest of their way down the | should prevent her setting out early the next morn- 








sunset slope. We hope to tell of them again. ing for Factory Forks. 
Pirsey Ports. The night closed down at last, the big drops of 
rain began to fall, and Lenox did not appear. 
ra At last Abijah began to grow anxious. He had 
“THINK AGAIN, | PRAY YOU.” had a most uncomfortable day of it. In some mys- 
terious way his wife seemed to hold him responsible for 
UEEN VICTORIA was not twenty years of age | Lenox’s absence, and had visited her displeasure on 


him by snappish rejoinders, by sudden explosions of 
temper, or by fits of grim silence that seemed to fill 
the domestic atmosphere like a lowering thunder- 


when she ascended the throne. On a bright, 

beautiful morning she was waited upon at her 
palace of Windsor by the Duke of Wellington, who | 
had brought from London various papers requiring | cloud. 
her signature to render them operative. One of them| It was not, therefore, until he had stood at the 
was a sentence of court-martial, pronounced against a | door, and gazed for some time up the road in the 
soldier of the Line—that sentence that he be shot | hope that he should see a small, swift figure emerge 
dead! “What has this man done?” she asked. The | from the growing darkness, that the toll-keeper mus- 
duke looked at the paper, and replied: “Ah, my | tered courage to turn into the sitting-room, where his 
royal mistress, that man, I fear, is incorrigible! He | wife, seated in her chair of state, was nursing her 
has deserted three times.” “And can you not say | wrath, and say : “ You don’t s’pose anything can have 
anything in his behalf, my lord?’ Wellington shook | happened to Lenox, do you?” 
his head. “Oh, think again, 1 pray you!” Seeing| “What do you s’pose can have happened to her?” 
that her majesty was so deeply moved, and feeling | was the very tart rejoinder. “That girl knows enough 
sure she would not have the man shot in any event, | to look out for herself when she’s where she ought 
he finally confessed that the man was brave, gallant | not to be.” 
and really a good soldier. “But,” he added, “think | “’Tain’t like Lenox to run off and stay like this,” 
of the influence!” “Influence!” cried Victoria. | answered Abijah, taking no notice of his wife's 
“ Let it be ours to wield influence. I will try mercy | stricture. “It’s goin’ to rain hard, too. I hope 
in this man’s case; and I charge you, your grace, to she'll get in afore the storm comes down.” Then, 
let me know the result. A good soldier, you said. | without waiting for a reply, he shuffled back to his 
Oh, I thank you for that! And you may tell him | seat at the front door, and gazed with unwinking eyes 
that your good word saved him.” Then she took | into the gray darkness. 
the paper, and wrote, with a bold, firm hand—]| He had sat in this way for more than an hour. 
“Pardoned!? The duke was fond of telling the | The wind was rising, and the big drops had become 
story; and he was willing also to confess that the|a heavy shower. At last Mrs. Crane came out to 








giving of that paper to the pardoned soldier gave | him. 
him far more joy than he could have experienced | ——— , 
from the taking of a city. | * Copyrighted, 1878, by Vircrnta F. TOWNSEND. 
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“What can that girl think of herself staying out in 
such weather ?” she exclaimed, 

Her voice was not quite so tart this time. One 
might fancy there was a touch of secret uneasiness 
in it. , 

“That’s what I’ve been asking myself for the last 
hour,” replied Abijah. “’Tain’t like Lenox to act 
like this,” he repeated, significantly. 

‘One can never tell what is like that girl,” replied 
Mrs. Crane, but the secret uneasiness was still in her 
voice, and she came to the front door and listened to 
the rising wind and the patter of the rain. They had 
an eerie kind of sound, and the blackness outside 
added to their effect. 

At last Mrs. Crane turned to Abijah, making no 
attempt this time to conceal her growing nervousness. 

“ What did you mean when you asked me just now 
if I s’posed anything could have happened to Lenox ?” 

“Well, I meant to say,” replied the toll-gate 
keeper, his anxiety raising him at last into a grand 
indifference to the consequences that might follow 
this speech, “that I ain’t been stone-blind o’ late !” 

This dark ambiguity, and her increasing nervous- 
ness, came near throwing Mrs. Crane into hysterics, 
With an effort she controlled herself. 

“ Abijah Crane,” she said once more, with a slow, 
desperate emphasis on his name, “ will you speak this 
time so that a sensible woman can understand you?” 

The man rose to his feet. He had something on 
his mind which he could not deliver sitting in his 
chair. 

“ Well, then,” he said, and his deliberate, solemn 
tone was sufliciently effective, “I’ve seen that Lenox 
Dare wasn’t herself these days. I’ve watched her. 
I ain’t liked the look in hereyes. But a man some- 
times learns by experience it ain’t safe for him to tell 
all he sees.” 

This was a home-thrust. He had made lighter 
ones, and had to pay the penalty. The fact that Mrs, 
Crane did not at once apply the general remark, was 
strong proof of her anxiety. 

“What have you seen in Lenox Dare’s eyes?” she 
asked, and her voice was low, and there was a scared 
tone in it. 

“T’ve seen that girl was wild, and desperate, and 
half-mad!” answered Abijah, quite reckless now of 
where his adjectives might strike. ‘“ And when folks 
reach that pass, and are driven to bay, there’s no 
tellin’ what they may do to others, or—THEMSELVEs!” 

Mrs. Crane shuddered. She had had a blow! The 
force of it was in that last word. She went back into 
the kitchen, where a light was burning, and sat down 
all of a tremble. 

It was a sleepless night to the man and woman 
under the roof of the toll-house. The wind came 
down from the hills, and rushed with loud, angry 
growls through the valley of Cherry Hollows. The 
two listened through all the stormy night-watches for 
a sound at the door of feet that never came. 

Mrs, Crane’s conscience awoke under her anxiety, 
and she began to see her conduct in a new light. In 
her secret soul she felt that she had dealt very harshly 

vou. xLvu.—11. 
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by the orphan. In some faint degree she entered 
into her feeling about the factory, and in her new 
frame of mind could find many things to explain or 
palliate Lenox’s late singular behavior. She had 
never willfully disobeyed her, and the woman knew 
that nothing short of desperation could have kept the 
young, timid girl from her home in that wild, stormy 
night. “What if she had gone suddenly mad, and—” 

Mrs. Crane would not finish the sentence, even in 
her secret thought, but a cold shudder went all over 
her. She knew the same thought had crossed her 
husband’s mind. 

Toward morning Mrs. Crane lay down on the 
lounge, and, worn out with nervous excitement, fell 
into a light doze. Suddenly she sat up, her face wild 
and scared, a cold sweat starting all over her. She 
had dreamed that old Colonel Marvell stood before 
her. She saw the glistening of his gray beard, of his 
white hair, as Lenox had seen them in her dream 
the night before. He looked at her with stern, 
solemn eyes. “What have you been doing to my 
little girl ?” he asked. 

In her agitation, on awaking, Mrs. Crane related 
this dream to her husband. His sole comment was: 
“Well, I never did approve of sendin’ off Lenox 
Dare to that factory to work. ”Twa’n’t the place for 
her. That’s what I should have said if my opinion 
had been asked.” 

So the dead husband and the living one seemed to 
conspire against Mrs. Crane. 

She burst into a long fit of hysterical sobbing at 
that, and it took two or three cups of strong green tea 
to quiet her. 

Soon after dawn the rain lulled, and early in the 
morning Abijah started off in quest of Lenox. He 
knew most of her favorite haunts in the woods; but 
his first course was to go straight to the bank whose 
narrow footpath led down to the deepest point in the 
creek. When he had nearly reached the brink, how- 
ever, a sudden sick faintness seized his large, stolid 
frame. He grew very white. He feared to gaze 
down into the dark depths of the swollen creek, lest a 
shape lying there should confirm the horrible fear that 
had brought him straight to this spot. .At last, with 
a shudder, he forced himself to look down. He could 
see into the depths of the black, hurrying water. 
Nothing was there. In his sudden relief he gasped 
for breath, and the strong man was as weak for joy 
as he had been a moment before for terror. 

He returned home at once, and told his wife where 
he had been. When he named the creek, Mrs. Crane 
turned white as a ghost, and sat down. 

The man and woman looked at each other a mo- 
ment without speaking. Then they knew that the 
same unspoken fear had been in the minds of both. 

The toll-gate keeper fortified himself with a much- 
needed breakfast, and set out once more on his search 
for the missing girl. His wife remained at home to 
receive the toll, and to watch with intent, strained 
senses for the slight figure that never came. 

It was almost dark when Abijah returned for the 





last time. He had been home occasionally through 
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the day, and the same question and the same hopeless 
answer had been in the face of the man and woman 


when they met. 

Mrs. Abijah Crane’s worst enemy could hardly 
have desired a sharper punishment for her than the 
night that followed. 


Benjamin Mavis had arrived in the nick of time. | 


Early that morning the fact that Lenox was missing 
had first got abroad in Cherry Hollows. It had 
already made a sensation in the secluded little valley- 


town. Men and boys were searching the woods, and | 


others weré talking of dragging the river below the 


dam. Before sunset the story, with all the excite- 


ment of the search, would have spread like wild-fire | 


through the country. Several of the neighbors, from 
various motives of curiosity or sympathy, had come 
in to offer their services to Mrs. Crane. Nobody who 
looked at the woman, as she sat among the group, 


could doubt that she had suffered terribly during the | 


last two days and nights. 

At the sound of the wheels, the toll-gate keeper 
presented himself at the door. He was always on the 
look-out for Lenox. His solemn face did not brighten 
on seeing young Mavis, who, he fancied, would be 
the last person to have any knowledge of her. 





“We are in great trouble here,” was his salutation. | 


He was sure to avail himself of any opportunity of 
confiding his griefs to a listener. 

“T expected as much,” answered Ben, in a not very 
sympathetic tone. 

The reply startled Abijah. It was anything but 
the sort he had looked for. He stood still, staring in 
silence a moment, then grasped the young man’s arm 
and burst out: “Do you know anything about our 
lost girl ?” 

“T will answer that question to your wife first,” 
vanswered Ben, “She is, I believe, the sole authority 
under this roof !’’ 

It was hard on Abijah, but he was rather pachy- 
‘derm at best. In his surprise and eagerness, a 
sharper thrust would not have cut very deeply. Ben 
Mavis had a very young man’s supreme contempt for 
:a hen-pecked husband. 

It created quite a sensation when the stalwart- 
limbed, handsome youth presented himself among the 
half dozen women in Mrs, Crane’s sitting-room. 

In his excitement, Abijah presented the stranger 
‘to his: wife in the abruptest fashion: “ Here’s a young 


n 





man wants to see you, Abigail.” 

The woman was on her feet in an instant. There 
was-a ghostly look on her thin, dark-skinned face; 
her black eyes, with the yellow rings around them, 
which two sleepless nights and. an awful dread had 
planted there, seemed ready to start from their 
sockets as she gasped out between hope and dread: 
“Have you come to bring me any tidings of Lenox 
Dare?” 

Her look, her tone, would have touched most peo- 
ple; but Ben Mavis’s soft heart was just now hard as 
a nether mill-stone toward the trembling woman 
hefore him. 

“I have come to tell you, Mrs. Crane,” he said, in 
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| the breathless silence that followed, “that I left 
| Lenox Dare this morning under my mother’s roof. 
She is very ill, and threatened with brain-fever, from 
| all she has gone through. But she is with friends who 
| have the power and the will to take every care of 
her.” 

As he said this, the youth looked strong enongh 
}and brave enough to defend anything lonely and 
| helpless. The women grouped around Mrs. Crane 
| felt a strong access of respect for Lenox Dare. The 
fact that one has somebody to take one’s part will 
| have an immense influence on minds of a certain 
| type. 
In the sudden relief from her worst fears, Mra. 
| Crane sank down on a chair, her trembling lips 
| unable to utter a word. 
Abijah and the neighbors crowded around the 
He told them, in his 


| young man with questions. 
simple, straightforward fashion, how Lenox had 
come to them two nights before. 

There was nothing strange in her doing this, he 
said. His grandfather had been Colonel Marvell’s 
| friend, and he himself had told her this in his late 
| visit. It was natural that the old man’s niece, hunted 
and driven from her home, should go where friends 
| and pity awaited her, though she had to drag herself 





| thirty miles on foot to find them. 

This speech brought Mrs. Crane, white and shaking, 
| to her feet. 

She had never driven Lenox from her door, she 
|asserted. She had always been good to her. All 
| her neighbors would bear witness to that, and she 
| looked from one to another, expecting they would 
| corroborate her words. 
| In the little group of women were several who, at 
| her late tea-drinking, had been loudest in their de- 
| nunciations of Lenox; but not one of these had now 
the courage to say a word for Mr The tide 
of opinion had set strongly in favor cf the absent 


3. Crane. 


girl. 
3en’s time had come now. He had been waiting 
for it. 


¢ 


“Do you call it kindness, Mrs. Crane,” he asked, 
looking steadily into the eyes of the trembling wo- 
|man, “to drive a voung, delicate girl like Lenox 
Dare into a great, noisy, crowded factory, to toil from 
| morning till night? Do you call your cruelty kind- 
| ness, when you saw the torture you were inflicting, 
| and refused to listen, though she begged you to take 
| pity on her; and though you knew all the time she 

would have inherited a little fortune from her uncle 
| had you not beguiled the old man in his dotage into 
| marrying you?” 
| This peroration was like the crash of a thunder- 
|bolt. Nothing but the thought of Lenox Darc’s 
| pitiful little face could have made Ben Mavis talk 
|like that to a woman! ‘There was a dead silence as 
| he turned and left the room. 
| Before he had started off, the toll-gate keeper 
| shufiled up to the wagon. 

“Give my love to Lenox,” he said, “and tell her 
I’m glad if she’s got intoclover! She knows I al’ays 
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was her friend at heart. Hadn’t you better stop and | she stood there by the bedside stroking Lenox’s hair, 

take some of her clothes along?” | with her soft mother-touch, while that wild crying 
“No, thank you,” answered Ben. His wrath had | had its way, tore itself out from the girl’s heart in 

spent itself in his last charge. ‘“ Lenox Dare’s friends | sobs that shook her like a leaf in summer gales. 


will see that she has everything she wants. Good- | The storm did the girl good. It was the breaking- 
day, sir.” He wheeled his light wagon round, and | up of great winier-locked fountains in her soul. 
was out of sight in a few moments. | During the last week she had hardly shed a tear, 


After a long time, she grew quieter. Mrs. Mavis 
| seized her first chance. Her instincts taught her not 
CHAPTER VI. to interfere with this wild weeping. They also 
T was late in the forenoon when Lenox Dare | showed her at this critical juncture that it would be 
awoke from herlong sleep. Mrs. Mavis, in her own | wisest to treat recent events in a simple, straightfor- 
room, on the watch for the slightest movement, was ward, matter-of-fact fashion. Lenox’s mind and 
at the bedside in a moment. The great, dark eyes| nerves had been through a terrible strain. Her 
stared at her out of the little shadowy face. It was | imagination would have a strong tendency to live 
worth while for any desperate, hunted creature, spent | over the harrowing scenes through which she had 
in the flight, beaten down by thestorms, to be welcomed | just passed. Until all morbid fancies were dispelled, 
back to life and hope with such a smile, with such a | her recovery would be hopeless. 
tender, cheery voice. With this feeling uppermost, Mrs. Mavis spoke 
“Well, my dear, you have been doing bravely! | now: “ You have shown yourself the wisest, bravest 
Fifteen hours of good, steady, honest sleep! At this| girl in the world, Lenox! You knew who were your 
rate we shall soon have you on your feet again and | friends; you came straight to them in your trouble. 
as good as new!” | It was a long, terrible way, I know, but that is to be 
Lenox seemed in no hurry to answer. Her brain thought of no more; indeed, we are all of us now to 
coming out of that long, dreamless sleep in which it | have but one thought about this whole matter.” 
had been drowned for hours, was doubtful and| Lenox asked with her eyes only what Mrs. Mavis 
bewildered at first. Her eyes went with a languid/ meant. The girl lay with her flushed, wet cheeks on 
sort of wonder around the room; took in all its | the pillow, utterly worn out with her long sobbing. 
pretty, simple belongings, its pink chintz and white | “That thought is that you were coming home!” 
draperies, and then came back to Mrs. Mavis, on | answered Mrs. Mavis, with tender solemnity. “And 
whom they rested with a curious, wistful, probing | what the home is—you are to make haste and get 
glance. well, and find out.” 
“Well, my child, you know who it is?” asked | “Am I never to go back to Cherry Hollows—to 
again that bright, tender voice. | Mrs. Crane—to that dreadful factory?” asked Lenox, 
“Yes, you are Ben Mavis’s mother.” It was a low, | and again the terror was in the poor child’s eyes and 
fluttering tone, as though it cost an effort. | voi 
“That is true. But I want to be something to you,} Mrs. Mavis took the thin little fingers in her own. 
too, my child,” and the cheery voice faltered a | “Lenox,” she said, her voice thrilled all through 








little, | with solemn earnestness, “I promise you before God 
, | 4 ’ 
“What do you want to be to me?” asked Lenox, that you shall never leave us so long as you live!” 
with a quiet wonder in her weary tones. | There was a little silence between them. In the 


“Oh, something nice, and tender, and good that | stillness they could hear the robins singing outside. 
will take care of you, and make you happy, and see} When Mrs. Mavis spoke again, it was with her 
that your heart is as light as the robins that sings | usual cheery, hearty tones. “And now, Lenox, you 
away the summer in our orchard. Isn’t that some-|have but one thing todo. All the rest you may 
thing you would like me to be ?” | safely leave to us.” 

Mrs. Mavis saw again that curious, wistful, probing | ‘“ What is that?” asked Lenox. 
glance. Then a sudden tremor went over Lenox’s| ‘“ You are to help yourself get well. That will not 
face. “Is that mothering?” she cried out sharply. | be very hard work, will it?” and she smiled, and her 
“He told me you said that was what I needed—what | smile was like a burst of sunbeams. 
you wanted to do to me!” “T will try,” said Lenox, softly. 

“My p8or little lambkin,” said Mrs. Mavis, with| Mrs. Mavis wished the little, sad face would have 
the tears running down her cheeks now, “that is | ever so faintly reflected her smile, but she thought to 
just what it means. Now you have come to me, and | herself, “That will come in time.” 
given me a chance to show you, you shall find out} Then she brought water and bathed the flushed 
what it is like.” face, and the girl came up, with a little waiter that 

Then all of a sudden, Lenox burst out into a wild, | held the most tempting breakfast, and Lenox, propped’ 
wailing cry: “I never had any mothering!” she | up on her pillows, ate daintily from the old-fashioned 
sobbed. “Nobody ever showed me what it was|china, and the doctor came in with something about 
like !” his gray hair, and shrewd old face that made’ her 

Mrs. Mayis did not answer with any words. She|think of Colonel Marvell. She liked his brisk, 
could not. Her very soul was wrung with pity, as| pleasant air, and she would have laughed at hia 
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jokes, if she could have laughed at anything in the 
world. He told Mrs. Mavis, privately, that the child 
was tiding over the danger. She was in the right 
hands, and as for the look on her face which hurt 
Mrs. Mavis, she must have patience—and some day, 
all of a sudden, she would see it break up, and clear 
away forever ! 

A little before night-fall, Benjamin Mavis reached 
home. His gray mare, with the light buggy, had 
made wonderful time from Cherry Hollows. Ben 
related the whole scene at the toll-keeper’s to his 
much interested mother. She secretly exulted over 
his terrible charge on Mrs. Crane, and said, with a 
little, half-amazed, half-triumphant laugh, as she 
surveyed her big, frank-faced boy: “ Well, Ben, she 
deserved every word, but I never supposed it was in 
you to say all that to a woman.” 

“A fellow doesn’t know what is in him, mother, 
until he’s tried by such a sight as J was, when 
that girl staggered on our threshold, but,” added 
Ben, getting up and throwing down his horse-whip, 
and striding fiercely about the room, “I devoutly 
hope the next time I take up swords in anybody’s 
defense, I shall have a 


‘Foeman worthy of my steel,’ 


instead of a narrow-minded, miserable skinflint of 
an old woman! A fellow likes his game to be worth 
the shot!” 

In a little while he went up to Lenox. Her face 
brightened when he came in! She did not know 
where he had been that day, but again his mother 
had insisted that a simple, straightforward relation 
of the facts, would in the end prove best for Lenox; 
and in this instance, too, she had carried her point 
rather in the teeth of her son’s wishes. 

Lenox gave a little scared cry when she learned 
that Ben had just returned from the toll-keeper’s. 

“Why, my dear,” said the voice, whose softness 
might have soothed a startled infant, and, as she 
spoke, Mrs. Mavis seated herself on the edge of the 
bed, “nothing has happened to give you an 
anxious thought. Ben went to Cherry Hollows for 
your sake ; and he has shown everybody there that you 
have a brave knight to defend you. I really am proud 
of him! Come, Ben, tell our little girl your story !” 

Ben told it. Lenox drank in every word. She 
could understand a little better than anybody else 
the terrible blow Ben Mavis’s last remark to Mrs. 
Crane must have been. When he had finished, the 
girl found it was a relief to know that her fate was 
no longer a mystery at the toll-gate. 

Not that Lenox would ever have felt that she owed 
Mrs. Crane any apologies for her secret flight. The 
woman, in her ill-tempered moods, had often told the 
girl the only possible favor she could do her would 
be to take herself out of her sight forever. 

But Lenox could see now that Mrs, Mavis had, in 
this whole matter, acted wisely for her. 

She had a peaceful night, and peaceful, restful days 
and nights followed. Sheltered in that happy, soft- 
lined nest of a home, Lenox Dare’s life-forces slowly 


| rallied. The threatened brain-fever was averted. 
The change was very gradual, proving how long and 
terrible the strain had been on the poor girl’s mind 
and body. 

She saw no one outside the family except the 
doctor, and slept a great deal of the time; which, 
he frankly owned, did her vastly more good than 
all his remedies, but the shadow and the pathos did 
not leave her eyes under all the loving care that was 
lavished on her. Those eyes made Mrs. Mavis’s 
heart ache every time she looked at the girl. Long 
afterward, Lenox Dare said to her, speaking of that 
time: “I suspect it would take a poor, tired, sorrow- 
beaten soul a little while to get used even to Heaven. 
Everything at first would be so new and strange!” 

Just a week from the day on which she had come 
to them, Ben took the girl down-stairs in his arms, 
and laid her on a lounge under the wide-roofed piazza. 
Flowering creepers and fragrant honeysuckle wound 
about the slender columns, but between the green 
leaves were wide openings, which commanded a 
magnificent view of the landscape. 

The Mavis cottage, wide and low, and gray and 
gabled, stood on the summit of a long, sloping hill. 
Below it the old town of Briarswild led its peaceful 
life among the hills and valleys of one of the finest 
old agricultural counties in the heart of New York 
State. No railroad branch from the Central or the 
Erie had thus far penetrated its quiet. The princi- 
pal street of Briarswild was almost a mile from the 
great Mavis farm. It seemed to Lenox, as her 
wondering eyes took in the wide, beautiful landscape, 
as though the whole world could be seen from that 
| piazza. The rich meadow-lands, the river shining 
| brown between its low banks, the solitary farm-houses, 
| the villages gleaming white among the summer- 
| greenery, the noble and beautiful forms of the hills 
}on the horizon with all the bewitching gray and 
| silver mists that shone, and dazzled, and clung around 
their sides, made up the varied picture on which the 
girl gazed for the first time, on which her eyes were 
to dwell for years with ever fresh delight. 

It was a sultry, breezeless morning in the valleys, 
but a soft wind blew upon the hills. Lenox lay upon 
the lounge and gazed away into the distance, and a 
still brightness grew upon her face like light from 
behind a cloud, and the two—the mother and son— 
watched the girl silently, That was the first light 
Mrs. Mavis had ever seen in her face. 

Lenox lay a long time, not speaking a word, but 
drinking, with lips a little apart, the varied features 
of the landscape. At last she turned to Ben Mavis, 
who was watching her as intenily as his mother, a 
little, pleased smile unbent her mouth, and made her 
face look more childish than ever. 

“Well, what do you think of it, Lenox?” he 
asked, answering her bit of smile with his own 
bright, frank one. 

He had paid her each day a brief visit, That was 
all the doctor or his mother, fearing the effect of the 
smallest excitement on the girl, would permit. 

“T hardly know what I think—I can only tell you 
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what I feel!’ said Lenox. “TI seem tosee before me | they turned back. Dainty behaved admirably. She 


the Gardens of Shiraz, the Delectable Mountains, the 
Happy Islands that lay on the horizon, and lured the 
sailors at sunset !”” 

“Those are wonderfully pretty fancies, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Mavis. “I have had this view before my 
eyes for more than twenty years, yet I never thought 
of such things in connection with it.” 

While his mother was saying this Ben suddenly 
started off as though a new thought had struck him. 
He returned in a little while, leading Dainty close to 
the piazza. 

As soon as Lenox caught sight of the creature, a 
new life and gladness sprang into her face, she lifted 
her head from the pillows, and stretched out her 
hands. “Oh, beautiful pony, have you come to see 
me again?” she cried. 

Daintv seemed to know the voice. She bent 
forward her small, graceful head, her quivering ears, 
and gave a low neigh. 

“O Ben, how could you!” said his mother, remon- 
stratingly. “She isn’t strong enough yet.” 

“Let me have my own way; I know what I’m 
about, mother,” answered the youth, good-naturedly. 
Then he turned to Lenox. “ You are to be Dainty’s 
mistress from this hour,’ he said. “She is your 
sole property. I’ve been training her of late. I’d 
trust you for a twenty miles ride on her back as soon 
as you are able to sit there! Now, isn’t that a 
present worth making haste to get well for, Lenox 
Dare?” 

The next instant she was off the- lounge—she had 
rushed across the piazza—she who for the last week 
had only walked feebly from her bed to her chair, her 
arms were around Dainty’s neck, she was talking to 
her, stroking her, calling her her own beautiful darling, 
her gallant steed, fair and fleet as some wild courser of 
the desert. 

“Oh, if I could only mount her again—if I could 
only ride a little way!” she said to Ben, and her eyes 
actually seemed to ray out light. 

“Well, you shall!” he exclaimed, catching the 
infection of her excitement. 

“Ben, are you gone insane, too?” cried his ap- 
palled mother. 

“Tf I am, there’s method in my madness,” he re- 
joined, gayly, and the next instant he had lifted the 
girl and set her on the colt’s back. The slight figure 
swayed a moment, and then sat erect in the soft, pink 
robe that had been made long ago for a little, rosy- 
cheeked maiden years younger than Lenox. 

As Dainty stepped lightly off under Ben’s careful 
guiding, Lenox laughed. What a glad, gay, ringing 
laugh it was! It was not like the song of birds, not 
like the voice of winds, nor the shout of leaping 
waters; but it had something of all these in its bright, 
joyous quality. 

Mrs. Mavis stood and watched the pair like one 
spell-bound,. This sudden change in Lenox seemed 
to her like a miracle. She was so astonished that she 
could hardly tell whether she was glad or frightened. 

They went up the road at least half a mile before 
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seemed to understand the situation, to accept her new 
mistress, as she stepped proudly along, her eves 
glancing brightly, her neck arching proudly under 
that light weight. 

“To think it is my very own horse!” said Lenox 
to Ben, as he walked by her side, with one hand in 
Dainty’s great cloud of gray mane. “What made 
you think of giving her to me?” 

“Oh, I thought you had fairly earned ker by that 
wonderful talk of yours the day you first saw her.” 

The next instant Ben could have bitten his tongue 
out for that speech. He saw the cloud darken 
Lenox’s face; he knew what old, harrowing associa- 
tions had revived in her mind. 

“Tf it had not been for Dainty, I should not be 
here to-day!” she said, gravely. 

“You’re not once to think of that, Lenox,” he 
said. “ You're only to think about the glorious times 
you are to have with her.” 

She smiled at him then. Her smile reflected a 
great many things in her heart and brain at that mo- 
ment. 

“How good you are! 
she ended, abruptly. 

“Why, Ben, of course. As though there could be 
any other name for you to call me, Lenox!” 

“Well, then, how good you are, Ben!” 

Lenox came back with her face in a very sunrise 
of light and gladness. It did not seem as though she 
could be the same girl they had brought down-stairs 
that morning. When she alighted, she went straight 
to Mrs. Mavis, and put her arms around the woman’s 
neck and clung there. 

“Oh, I am so happy—so fully, perfectly happy!’ 
she cried. “I am going to get well. I am almost 
that now. It has all come to me at once.” 

It was the first time Lenox Dare had earessed any- 
body since old Colonel Marvell died. 

Just such soft arms had once clung about Mrs. 
Mavis’s neck, while a girlish voice murmured happy, 
tender words in her ear. The touch, the speech, 
went now to her heart of hearts. She folded her 
arms about the orphan. 

“You shall be happy, my child,” she said, and her 
tender voice faltered. ‘‘You shall be—my little 
girl, Lenox!” 

After this, Lenox Dare took her place quietly and 
naturally in the household. The lonely, misjudged 
orphan soon grew used to kindliest care, to daily love 
and petting. 

In this new, blessed home-atmosphere, in the 
warmth and light about her, her chilled, half-stunted 
girlhood sent out vigorous shoots on every side. She 
thrived in this finer air, like some plant long re- 
moved from its native soil, which here waved its gay 
young blossoms joyfully, for the sun and the soft 
winds lay about its roots. 

Lenox Dare was no longer the silent, absorbed girl 
she had been at Cherry Hollows. She was full of 
eager, bounding life, of joyful interest in the things 
about her. Many of her little oddities and pecu- 


What am I to call you?” 
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liarities slipped lightly off her as the calyx slips off 
from the expanding flower. Her individual ways of 
saying and doing things amused and interested those 
about her. Her swift, variable moods, falling into 
gravity, or flashing into gayety ; her quaintness and 
freshness were a perpetual surprise and delight to 
Mrs. Mavis. 

The years that followed were for Lenox Dare a 
time of quiet growth and development. She lived to 
be thankful long afterward that the change in her 
fortune had not been at this time of a more ambitious 
kind. A long, peaceful, sunny period intervened 
between her past and a future of which she could 
haye no faint anticipations. 

She could not perceive, either, except in the 
dimmest way, what life and brightness she brought 
with her to the gray-gabled cottage that crowned the 
great Mavis farm, the largest in the county. 

The owner had died suddenly in his prime, six 
years before. Three years later, Janet, his one little 
daughter, had followed her father; so there was a 
vacant place awaiting Lenox by the hearthstone and 
in the hearts of those to whom she had come. 


Ben had been quite too young when his father died | 


to take his place, and assume the charge of the great 
farm, with its vast orchards, and meadows, and pas- 
tures, and grain-fields. He had, even now, only a 
general supervision of the land and laborers, and was 
kept sufficiently busy; but his mother insisted that 
his young manhood should not be burdened with care 
and toil. 

“Better the land should never yield another 
harvest, Ben, than that you should grow old before 
your time,” she said, gazing with tender eyes on her 
stalwart boy. 

Mrs. Mavis was endowed in a remarkable degree 
with all those practical qualities which make a com- 
fortable, attractive home. Her cuisine had long 
enjoyed a reputation throughout the country. Every 
room in the house showed in all its simple appoint- 
ments her tasteful handiwork, her fine eye for pretty, 
harmonious colors. 











Lenox had been, that she did not talk like other 
girls—that she spoke in a strained, affected fashion. 

This charge always troubled Lenox. The woman, 
however, was honest in her criticism. She could not 
perceive that the child’s habits of speech were uncon- 
sciously modeled after the forms of the pure old 
English over which she had pored from childhood, 
and that this fact, added to a wonderfully fine sense 
for simple, picturesque words, were at the bottom of 
what she called Lenox’s “ stilted talk.” 

In reality, no lisping infant could be freer from 
affectation. 

In one thing, however, Mrs. Crane and Mrs, 
Mavis agreed. Each thought Lenox unlike other 
girls. The first time Mrs. Mavis expressed that 
opinion, Lenox looked up with a doubtful, question- 
ing glance; but the smile in the woman’s eyes took 
all sting out of her words. 

That day, when Lenox and Ben had gone to gather 
pears in the orchard, she repeated to him what his 











The flower-beds in her front yard were all summer | 
one sea of varied, glowing bloom; and flowers, and 
birds, and twining vines, and mosses, and leaves that 
had lost no tint of their autumn-flames, gave to the 
interior of the cottage an air of summer through the 
longest winter day. 

Mrs. Mavis found a great satisfaction in arranging 
Lenox’s new wardrobe. It was strangely like her 
old habit of preparing the dead Janet’s garments. 
lt seemed as though the new clothes had almost as 
much effect on the girl’s looks as her new happiness. | 
But both wrought an immense change. Ina short | 
time, very few people would haye recognized Lenox | 
Dare for the girl who went that hot July morning to | 
gather blackberries in the pastures of Cherry Hollows, | 
She began to see company, to meet girls of her own | 





mother had said. 

“Tt was quite true, Lenox,” he replied, looking at 
her with his frank eyes. ‘1 supposed you must know 
that.” 

“ But your mother said it as though it were a com- 
pliment, Ben.” 


“Of course she did, Lenox. In what other way 


| could she say it?” 


“Mrs. Crane said the same thing a great many 
times,” replied the girl. ‘“ But she always spoke of 
it as a fault—as something to be ashamed of.” 

Ben ground his boot-heel into the orchard grass, 

“The mildest thing one can possibly say of Mrs. 
Crane is, that she was a fool!” he exclaimed. 

Of course people were curious about Lenox’s sud- 
den advent at the Mavis farm; but the story of the 
old friendship between the families explained matters 
as easily at Briarswild as at Cherry Hollows. 

It seemed that a queen might lay of her crown, 
and turn her back on all her palace-splendors to 
dwell in that warm, bright, restful home-atmosphere; 
and there, in a little while, sheltered and happy, 
loving and beloved, Lenox Dare took the place of the 


dead, and became the young daughter of the house. 


(To be continued.) 





In choosing a profession or trade, it is of the utmost 
importance to select one congenial to the taste, and, 
having so chosen, to stick to it; for there is a wonder- 
ful element of success in the stamina that enables 
men to stick. “Is this a good trade?” “Is that a 
good profession?” are questions that may be always 
answered by “ Yes, for those with the ability neces- 
sary for its pursuit, and who possess the perseverance 
which success demands.” 


As THE tree is fertilized by its own unbroken 


age. Her shyness gradually wore off. She found, to | branches and falling leaves, and grows out of its own 
her immense surprise, that people listened, interested | decay, so men and nations are bettered and improved 


and amused, to all she said, 


by trial, and refined out of broken hopes and blighted 


One of Mrs. Crane’s persistent charges against | expectations. 
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WRINKLES AND DIMPLES; 
OR, MYSELF AND MY GIRLS. 
No. 3. 


RENE S. asks if my girls can make wax flowers, 
to waich we reply, “ Yes.’ In vacations, when 
they have time, and need rest and recreation 


v 


| 


from their studies, and sewing, and household duties, 


they often take up fancy work. The making of wax 
flowers is no great task, provided one has taste, and 
tact, and perseverance, and really loves the beau- 
tiful. 

The best guide in the construction of a flower is to 
take one, say a pansy, or a pink, or a wild rose, and, 
noting it carefully, go to work and pick it to pieces, 
laying the petals down in the exact order in which 
they are taken from the'flower. Pay particular atten- 
tion to thcir relative positions; then go to work and 
cut out white paper patterns of them, and number 
them one, two, three, four, etc., and they will serve as 
correct guides ever after. Clip your sheet-wax care- 
fully over these. It is a good plan to have a natural 
flower, in the season of flowers, to look at as a model, 
and a perfect artificial one if you are making wax 
flowers in the season when there are none in 
bloom. 

After clipping your wax sheet into the different 
sized petals which form the body of the flower, pick 
them up one by one, beginning with the innermost 
centre of the flower; you have only to press the petals 
gently, as the adhesiveness of the wax will make 
them stick together. When the flower is formed, it 
is pierced by a wire. Very simple instruments are 
needed—only a large pin and a pair of scissors. In 
cutting the wax, dip the scissors in cold water and 
cut each shect singly. Sheets of wax can be obtained 


in every known color, and at wonderfully low prices, | 


at some of the large wholesale stores in the cities. My 
girls sent to New York, and in just five days re- 
ceived a box by mail, postage paid—for a mere 
trifle, too. 

If Irene 8, is deft of fingers, and had the material 
before her, we'll warrant she could shape roses, and 
lilies, and pansies, and daisies to perfection, with a 
very little practice. Even if she did spoil a flower 
or two, she need waste nothing, for the clippings of 


wax, and all the pretty mistakes, could be melted | 
over and poured upon a large plate, and a new sheet | 


formed ready for another trial. 

Last winter, Josie wore a wax flower in her hair on 
one of the evenings of public society, and it was most 
beautiful indeed. 
—the Star of Bethlehem. 
day season, and we thought it very charming and 
appropriate. 

We very much admire the way she wears her hair 
of late. 1t is parted in the middle, and combed back 
locsely at the sides, and wound into a large, soft, 
pretty coil behind. There are about three waves or 
large crimps at the sides; and as we were in her bed- 
room one night, in consultation, just before Christmas, 
we found the secret of those large, natural-looking 
waves. She combed and brushed her hair long and 
well, coiled it up loosely, and then put three side- 


There were three of them—white | 
It was during the holi-| 


her hair the next morning. When taken out, the 
brush was run over very gently, and the waves were 
beautiful and permanent. 

The old style of side combs are not very common, 
but a very good substitute is found in pieces of the 
circular comb that little girls wear. They are about 
every home nearly in the land, and are generally 
useless and in one’s way. So any woman can indulge 
in waved hair without trouble, or expense, or danger 
to her carefully-tended tresses. Just these humble 
little waves are sometimes really bewitching; and in 
a case we think of now they were one of the chief 
attractions that won the affection of as stubborn an 
old bachelor as we ever saw. He said: “ What 
lovely hair Theresa has! It is all the charm she 
possesses.” But he found out better when, one rainy 
day, he brought her home from the city in his car- 
riage. Theresa was just as lovely, through and 
through her exquisite woman’s nature, as was her 





“ Waving hair that clustered o’er a brow 
Bright with intelligence, and high and smooth.” 


This reminds me of the woman who sits across from 
us in church, the wife of the village gunsmith. She 
| is not an intellectual nor a bit of an attractive wo- 
man. Her voice is fine, and squeaks like a fiddle; 
and though she don’t understand half the meaning 
of the sermons she hears in church, nor does .she 
comprehend the excellence of the lectures we haye, 
yet she is the finest appearing lady inside the house, 
And this is the secret. Her hair is beautiful—soft, 
lustrous, silky, a nutty-brown, with the glinting of 
gold on it; her neck is white as a baby’s; the curve 
of cheek and chin is lovely, admirable, and—here 
comes the feminine device that brings the charm— 
she always wears a fresh, crisp ruche high about her 
neck, and it gives a pearly, pinky glow to her com- 
plexion, pure as the tint of the sea-shell. Then she 
is well-bred. No step in the broad aisle attracts Ler 
attention; no unusual stir turns her head; she is a 
lady, and, though poor, and brought up without edu- 
cational opportunities, and her life disappointed and 
incomplete, she is beautiful, and attractive, and 
interesting. But, after all, between us—the girls and 
myself—we do say that the pearl-white ruche gives 
the finishing touch, is the charm that makes her 
| lady-like, neat, pretty, and as fresh as the mountain 

dew in the heart of the sweet white flower hidden 
among the ferns, 

The woman who sits in front of her—the wife of 
the banker—always looks fluffy and mussed-up, and 
her apparel creased, and broken, and illy put on. I 
tell the girls I know that Mrs. Emmons don’t fold 
her shawl and lay it away when she goes home from 
service, else why those diagonal folds and wrinkles? 
Her dress, too, is not carefully shaken and hung up 
as it should be, else that lank, slinky look would not 
| be there. The freshness of one’s clothing adds a 

great deal to their appearance. 

The gunsmith’s wife knows that, if she don’t know 
| how to conjugate Latin verbs, or give the correct 
| pronunciation to French phrases; and we'll warrant, 
| too, that the odors from the kitchen do not penetrate 
| into her clothes-closets and bed-rooms, and settle 
| among her snowy ruches and her well-kept, cheap 








combs in each side after merely dampening the hair | cashmeres. 


2 little. These were pressed down snugly, and re- 


It is not a little thing, this caring for what we eat 


mained all night, and until she was ready to care for | and wherewithal we are clothed. An influence goes 
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out from a tidy, neat, fresh, active woman’s appear- 
ance that no richly-clad slattern carries about her, no 
matter if one is the wife of the village guntinker and 
the other the spouse of the lordly banker, glittering 
with silver and rustling in royal brocades and 
velvets, 

Thursday Morning.—What idle remarks girls do 
make sometimes! Now, only last evening, we heard 
one of them say, in regard to a very innocent, polite, 
ingenious young man, who had seen but little of the 
world beyond the limits of his own town: “ Why, 
I’d rather marry an intellectual man, of whose talents 
and gifts I had reason to be proud, even if he whipped 
me three times a day, than that spooney who blushes 
if a girl looks at him.” 

This was certainly a very unguarded speech, very 
unladylike and unwise, and we took occasion right 
there before all the girl to reprimand Miss Alice 
severely. Once in our own life had we heard a like 
remark made of a modest, fair-faced, feminine young 
man—downright sport made of him by a flippant, 
laughing, silly girl, and the stinging words were 
carried to him, and they wounded him sorely, for he 
admired the pretty pink-and-white creature, and 
desired to find favor in her sight. 

She, the thoughtless young thing, married a stupid 
village doctor whose eyes were black and sparkling, 
whose hands were white and slender, and whose 
vapid nonsense was flattery to her vanity. Her life 
was a round of toil and drudgery, ministering to his 
love for dainty cuffs and collars and immaculate shirt- 
bosoms, ‘and the epicurean tastes, that might, in com- 
mon parlance, have stamped him a gourmand. All 
this with an inordinate admiration of himself—Dr. 
L. Don Fernando Jones, and the selfish opinion that 
she was not his equal, and that he had wedded 
beneath himself, and bestowed upon her an honor 
which was out of her power to reciprocate. 

And in the end—to make a long story short—this 
man for whom the poor girl had bartered all, eloped 
with the wife of another—one younger and fairer of 
face than she, one who could appreciate his exalted 
worth, who looked up to him as a god, and who 
flattered his vanity most acceptably and with most 
soothing grace. All that sentimental twaddle about 
“kindred spirits,” and, “a love that never dies,” and 
a “beautiful affinity,” and that “rare degree of com- 
prehension,” and, “ fated for each other’s happiness,” 
was in the note left on the desk by this Adonis, this 

riest without a peer—L. Don Fernando Jones. 
hat a severe retribution for the words and the 
choice of this inexperienced girl! And to-day she 
takes in washing, and sewing, and knitting, and goes 
out to clean house, and make garden, and nurse the 
sick, glad to do anything to earn an honest living. 

How like a made-up story it is, and the girls 
remarked it when we told them the whole incident 
in full, dwelling with unction on the fact that the shy 
young man, modest and blushing, and so unassuming 
that rude girls made fun of him, many a time, is now 
the member of Congress from the district. 
And he is as pure-minded and feminine as ever, but 
no woman would Jaugh at him now—no good woman 
whose intuitions are correct and whose perceptions 
are womanly and true, would ever have done so. 

We never like to listen to light words in badina 
on this subject. Appearances are not always to be 
believed. The young man who blushes when 
addressed by a woman, and twists his hands, and 
locks and interlocks his uneasy, troublesome fingers ; 
who is so thrown into confusion that he says: “yes, 
sir” to alady—who gets his chair on the window- 
curtain, and surveys a flower in the carpct with all 





the intenseness of a star-gazer looking skyward, is 
very often the purest Christian gentleman, and will 
in time overcome all this timidity which is to him 
greater than the fire of fever, or the pain of severe 
sickness. We like bashful boys, and sometimes we 
invite some of the shyest to take tea with us, and by 
a little adroit managing we generally succeed in 
making them enjoy the occasion, and brush off the 
annoying diffidence, so that they wonder at their own 
boldness. 

Ten years ago we were surprised on receiving a 
note from one of the boys of this class, apologizing 
for the freedom which he had exercised the evening 
before, at our house at one of these social teas. The 
poor fellow! his note was so sincere. He said he 
woke in the night and began thinking of what he 
had said and done, how freely he had conversed, and 
passed his opinion, and been betrayed into criticisms, 
and he was so astounded that he could not sleep for 
very shame and mortification at his boldness. You 
may be sure our answer set all his fears at rest. 

How he grew! His mind expanded like a flower 
in the warm sunshine; his was the ripest promise of 
rare fulfillment we ever knew. We loved himas with 
the love of mother and elder sister, and we watched 
eagerly and with pride the unfolding of his grand, 
and gracious nature—but, 


“ The rose that climbed oyr garden wall, 
Has blossomed on the other side.” 


In the strength and beauty of his early young man- 
hood he died suddenly. Wesaid: “ He will not die; 
God will not call him now just has he is entering the 
ministry—just when he is ripe for usefulness—when 
his pure record is open before us all, and he is known 
of all men as one of the noblest, and worthiest, and 
best.” But, He moves in a mysterious way, and the 
prophecy that uprose like a beautiful vision in our 
imagination went out like the light of a taper, and 
left us in tears and wonderment. And yet after all 
these years, in which the violets have budded, and 
bloomed, and faded on that grassy mound in the 
secluded corner of the church-yard, do we often sit 
alone with listless hands lying limp, and we gaze into 
space and think of that beautiful bud of promise 
transplanted to the Gardens of God, to bloom forever 
more. And sometimes we smile, and think of the 
meeting and the greeting in that sinless Jand with a 
joy that is pleasureable and delightful. And because 
he was a shy boy with modest, retiring ways, a boy 
that was plastic in the hands of a woman, kind of 
heart, do we speak of that class especially, and com- 
mend them with all their virtues, their hopes and 
aspirations to the tender and affectionate considera- 
tion of the matrons, and the grave, and kind, and 
motherly woman readers of this article. Instead of 
passing by a young man, with a dignified air or a 
stately bow, it is better to think that he is some 
women’s son, and treat him graciously; to think of 
the time that he lay a sweet baby against his mother’s 
bosom looking up so satisfied into her face—the 
sweetest face in all the world tohim. This thought 
will warm the heart and kindle a lively interest when 
no other one would do so. 

We often think about this, and sometimes we 
wonder if women could not do a good work, a very 
great work, for the young men of the land whose 
home ties are severed, perhaps for all time, if they 
only manifested a more marked interest in their 
welfare, were not so chary of kind words and deeds— 
and cultivated aims higher, and wider, and more un- 
selfish—more Christ-like. 

Cuatty Brooks. 
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LOU'S LETTER. 





- HERE are you going, Louise ?” 
Mrs. Benson looked up from her sewing, 
and Louise paused, with her hand on the 
door-knob. 

“To the office to post my letter,” Louise answered, 
sullenly. 

“To whom are your writing, dear?” 

“To Dan.” 

“To Dannie? Why, I would like to read your 
answer to him. And then I have some word of my 
own to add.” 

“You can write again,” said Louise, turning to 
leave the room. ‘“ My letter is sealed now.” 

“You can put it in another envelope, Louise. I 
have but a few words to add. It will not detain you 
long.” 

“T really cannot wait, mamma. I am afraid that 
I shall be too late as it is.” 

“Louise!” Mrs. Benson spoke sternly, and Louise 
knew there was nv use for further parleying. “ Louise, 
IT must see your letter before you send it!” 

The girl tossed the letter into the mother’s lap, and 
sat in moody silence while Mrs. Benson broke the 
seal and read the bitter, cruel lines intended for the 
absent brother. The mother read slowly, and Louise 
thought she must be committing the letter to memory, 
she was so long in reading it. 

At last, when the noisy clock on the mantel seemed 
to have ticked off hours instead of minutes, Mrs. 
Benson broke the silence with a deep sigh; and 
Louise, looking up, saw a white face bathed in tears. 
Frightened out of her anger, the girl threw her arms 
about her mother’s neck and cried: “O mamma, 
mamma! what have I done? What is the matter?” 

There was no answer for a moment; and then the 
mother, smoothing the hair back from the girl’s fore- 
head, and gazing sadly down into the young face, re- 
plied : “ Your letter reminds me of one which I wrote 
to your Aunt Clara years ago, Louise, when I was a 
girl at home, and she was away teaching school. I 
was as touchy and high-tempered then as you are 
now, and every bit as ready to take offense. I was 
invited to a party, and wrote to Clara to send me 
some little article of finery. I forget just what it 
was, but remember that it did not amount to much. 
But I had my heart set on having it for that party; 
and when day after day went by and brought no letter 
from Clara, until the party-day arrived, and I knew 
all hope was over for my finery I just sat down and 
wrote the bitterest, most cruel letter that I could 
write. And, Louise, that letter was the last word that 
Clara received from home. She had been ill for some 
time; but, thinking lightly of her illness, and not 
wishing to disturb and worry us with bad news, she 
had suffered on, still hoping to be well soon, until the 
day on which my letter reached her. The woman 
with whom she was boarding said that Clara had 
seemed depressed and homesick all day; and when 
the noon mail brought a letter from home she had 
seized it eagerly; ‘For now I will talk to my home- 
folks, and that will make me feel better,’ she said. 
‘But,’ the woman added, when telling me of Clara’s 
illness, ‘the letter did not seem to cheer her up any, 
and I thought mebbe she had got bad news. Her 
fever grew worse, and we sent for you folks; but it 
was too late then. We ought to have sent sooner.’ 
When we reached Clara she was dead. That is my 
story, dear; and now, if you want to send this letter 
to your brother, you may do so; but remember that 
the remorse of a whole lifetime cannot undo an un- 


kindness.” 
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Louise left her mother and stole quietly to her own 
room ; and there, on her knees, she prayed the Father 
to remove all anger and bitterness from her heart. 
Then she wrote to her brother a kind, cheery letter, 
full of encouragement, home news, and home fun. 
It comforted the mother’s heart with the thought that 
her bitter lesson had not been in vain, that through 
her suffering Louise was spared. And to Dannie, 
away at school, longing unspeakably for his home, it 
carried the pure, joyous breath of home, and was a 
kind hand leading upward. Fanny FULLER. 





FROM MY CORNER. 
No. 36. 
Rass ee gray clouds, trooping across a wintry 


sky; stormy wind, accompanied by occasional 

dashes of rain, which patter loudly on the win- 
dow-panes, almost like the fall of sleet. Tall trees 
waving their brown arms to and fro, and shrubs and 
saplings bowing before the fitful blast. 

This is the picture I look out upon whenever I 
turn my eyes toward the window this morning, and I 
soon turn them away again, with a corresponding 
feeling of cheerlessness and gloom. Through my 
brain are constantly passing two verses from a poem 
of Adelaide Proctor’s: 


“Why do the flowers die? 
Lifeless they lie 
In the cold earth, heedless of tears or rain. 
‘O doubting heart! 
They only sleep below 
The warm, white, winter snow, 
Till spring shall call them into bloom again.’ 


“ Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. 
Will dreary hours never leave the earth ?” 


I forget the exact ending of this verse, but it is to 
the effect that the stormy clouds only veil the same 
sunny sky that will smile upon us when spring re- 
turns. How. natural these thoughts are. A cloud 
drifts over our sky, and we feel as if the sun would 
never shine again for us; but presently, when reason 
and faith whisper to us, and we listen, we know full 
well that the sky is just as bright beyond our cloud, 
and that ere long it will smile on us again. 

I came into the family sitting-room an nour ago to 
escape from my own thoughts and get brightened up 
a little, and the scene here is a more cheering one. 
Near the glowing grate Lizzie sits, knitting a pair of 
red mittens for Jessie to wear when she goes out in 
the cold or snow. Jessie, with a piece of card-board 
and some scarlet zephyr in her Jap, is just learning to 
work mottoes, and is quite delighted with the em- 
ployment. She comes to me every little while for 
some instruction. She is growing to be such a large 
girl, I can hardly call her little Jessie any longer. I 
do not like to see her grow out of the little child- 
ways that were so sweet and entertaining, and can 
hardly conquer a feeling of regret; but it will soon 
be compensated for in the companionship she can 
give us in a few more years. Even now she is sagely 
old in some of her ideas and remarks. 

The plants in their old place in the bay-window 
brighten that part of the room. The few geraniums . 
and verbenas that have withstood the bitter cold, 
look green and flourishing, and the sweet violets 
show their brave little heads once more, sending out 
such sweet perfume whenever we stir the leaves, 
My beautiful crimson foliage plant, larger than ever 
this season, was frozen during the first cold snap, and 
the heliotrope and salvia soon followed. Many of 
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the tenderest plants out of doors, I suppose, are killed 
entirely. Oh, how I long for the cold, dreary winter 
to depart, and spring to smile again. 

To-day is as bright without as yesterday was dark 
and gloomy. The sun shines warm and clear, and 
the snow-birds and sparrows flit about the yard, pick- 
ing up what they can find, and chirping cheerily. 
The sunlight streams into my room and lights up the 
walls, which have been further ornamented by a few 
new pictures hung up during the winter. .One isa 
cabinet-sized photograph of a dearly loved cousin not 
seen for years, who sent me last fall this reminder of 
himself. The first thing the sunlight falls upon in 
the morning, as it peeps in the east window, is this 
picture, casting a radiance about the head which I 
like to think is prophetic. Almost opposite my bed, 
where I look at them each morning before rising, are 
two companion-pictures, which I framed myself with 
walnut splints, fitting them so carefully and closely 
that they look at a little distance like the rustic 
frames which we buy. One is a little cluster of 
scarlet begonias and green leaves, sent me by Earnest 
months ago. The other was Edna’s gift—a cross 
twined with flowers, which are trying to hide its 
brown, crumbling arms by covering them with beauty. 





It speaks a language sweet and typical. The flowers, 
with their loveliness, robbing the cross of much of its | 
sharpness and unsightliness, even as the flowers of | 
love and patience do our real crosses. Sweet Edna! | 
many a flower is placed by her hand in garlands that 
are precious. 

Between these two, on a bracket, lies a most beauti- | 
ful specimen of nature’s curious handiwork, given me | 
not long ago by a gentleman who is a geologist, and | 
an ardent lover of all such things. It isa thin slab 
of dark slate-rock, about as large as my two hands, | 
with flat sides, on which are stamped vividly and | 
perfectly the impress of long, slender ferns lying in 
every direction. It is the fern itself—stem and tiny 
leaflet, with all its delicate veinings turned into 
stone. And close beside it are the shapes of the | 
broad flag-leaves which grew in the same marshy bed 
where the fern lived its little life centuries ago. 
Before the foot of man ever trod this country, per- 
haps before man lived at all on our earth, these ferns, 
s0 small and seemingly insignificant, grew here by 
the margin of some lake or stream, and were swal- 
lowed up in the soft, black mud, hidden away from | 
life and outer air, dead to all appearance, while 
nature went on in her grand march, upheaving and 
revolutionizing, changing river-beds into mountain- 
slopes, and lakes into grassy plains, At last this 
man, intent on finding earth’s hidden secrets, taught 
by science where to search for them, dug this piece 
of rock out of the side of the hill not far from here, 
and disclosed these fairy-like wonders. I never tire 
of looking at it and hunting new beauties. The slate 
is in thin layers, the edges of it broken unevenly, 
and wherever one layer comes out beyond another, I 
can see the end of a fermleaf. If these layers were 
split apart, I would find the same mark of ferns be- 
tween them all, just as on the outside, 

So this resurrected life speaks to us a silent lesson, 
which all ean interpret for themselves. I have a 
beautiful little poem, written on a petrified fern—its 
authorship unknown—which the writer finishes up 
by saying: 

“So, I think, God hides some lives away, 
Sweetly to surprise us at the last day.” 


And now, Fred comes in, and he and Jessie, and 
little Snap must havea romp. Then comes dinner, 





and after that I have a letter to write; so I will not 
linger any longer over this chat, which I fear has 
been such an uninteresting one. LicHEN. 





GIRLS’ EPIDEMICS, 


OME one in the “Home Circle” once wrote about 
boys’ epidemics. Not mumps, cr measles, or 
scarlet fever; but marbles, tops, kites and ball 

epidemics. Observation has shown me that epi- 
demics arenot confined to boys, but are very common 
among the little girls also. Not developing them- 
selves under any of the above-named diseases, but 
attacking the victim in the same manner. We have 
had them at our house this year. First it was paint- 
ing. Every spare penny went for the little, long 
boxes containing the necessary articles for daubing. 
Boxes of paints were on every window-sill, every 
table and everywhere. Wood-cuts in the old super- 
anuated school-books were freely embellished; and, 
I regret to say, some of the more modern ones were 
similarly adorned. The neighbor’s girls caught the 
disease too, and for awhile it seemed as though a new 
order of artists was about to be giver to the world, 
Animals, birds and flowers were grouped indiscrimi- 
nately together and stared at you from every direc- 
tion. But just as they were reaching a degree of 
perfection in the art, here another disease breaks out. 
This time it was making picture-frames of splints, 
straws or.shavings Every decent aimanac cut, every 
prize-package chromo, every illuminated advertise- 
ment was adorned with a frame of some sort, and was 
soon dangling on the wall. Baskets, card-racks, 
photograph-holders, and dear knows what all, met 
the eye at every turn. One was almost afraid to go to 
sleep for fear of waking up with one’s head in a 
splint-frame. 

After this came the scrap-book mania; and, oh, the 
ransacking among old newspapers and magazines that 
took place then! And, oh, the paste that lay in 
white lines over everything! And, oh, the old blank- 
books that were resurrected, only to be poked away, 
half scrap-book and half blank-book, to be called out 
when the fever should rage again! I think this 
mania would have lasted longer only a little girl 
from another neighborhood came one day and 
brought her crocheting. She called it crocheting, the 
dear little busy five-year-old, but she did it with a 
spool and four pins. Straightway every little girl in 
our neighborhood caught the contagion. Yards of 
rainbow-looking strings hung from the tables. and 
work-baskets, or lay in meshes upon the floor. This 
epidemic was of short duration. There was not 
variety enough to please or entertain very long. A 
lamp-mat or two was the result of this; then the 
card-board fever set in. This raged for a long time, 
say ten or twelve days. At any time during the day 
one might see the victims with their little boxes 
going to “ visit.’ More card-receivers and photo- 
graph-holders sprang into existence; while match- 
boxes with scratch-my-backs dangling to their sides 
hung in every room. Air-castles, and fairy pagodas 
swung in every corner, and there were more watch- 
cases than there were watches to put into them. How 
the little fingers worked, and how the bright eyes 
sparkled over their labors of love! Do not think 
that these epidemics followed each other in very 
quick succession. There were intervals of weeks 
when they were free to clamber up the grape-arbor, 
or swing from the apple-boughs, or chase butterflies 
by day and fire-flies by evening’s twilight. Some- 
times the poor, neglected dollies would be taken up 
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and tended while their mamma’s played “lady” with 
their pin-backs and trails. 

Oh, happy, careless days! And oh, mothers, what 
rich times are these for creeping right into your little 
girls’ hearts. Let us get our card-board and worsted, 
or splints, or whatever else it may be, and nurse them 
right through these epidemics. How tenderly we 
would care for them if it were measles or any 
other disease peculiar to childhood. Why not care 
for them through these bursts of childish fancies? 
Why not work with them, suggesting, teaching and 
guiding? Let the new dress, or the baking, or the 
ironing wait. It will be all the same the next year. 
But it will not be the same with these little girls. 
Every year lessens their interest and enthusiasm in 
these little fancies, and also lessens our chances for 
catching the little bursts of confidences, and tender- 
nesses, and endearments. Then when the years shall 
havetransformed these our little daughters into women, 
they will seek for no better confidante than that 
mother, who shured their childish joys, and was her- 
self interested in all that pertained to their happiness. 
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EARNEST TALKS. 
No. 2. 

AM sitting in the giow of the fire-light to-night, 
| thinking, thinking—trying to realize the sweet 
truth that I amagainin the dear home of my 
girlhood here in the “sunny South ;” trying to believe 
that it is not all a happy dream—this home-coming 
for which I have waited and to which I have looked 
through so many months of hopes and fears, Can it 
be true that I have rested once more in my mother’s 
arms, and felt her warm kisses upon my lips? That 
again the proud, gray-haired father greets me, and 
loving brothers and sisters gather around? Like a 
dream it seems, yet I know it to be all true. The 
waiting is over, and I am home again! I wander 
through the familiar rooms of old; I watch the sun- 
sets come and go from the same old windows, and 
see the distant gleaming of the “ wide, rolling river” 
where, in daysagone, 1 walked and dreamed as only 
a happy girl can dream. I wonder if the flowers are 
not already springing through the gray mould along 
its banks just as they used todo? It is early yet for 
them, but the birds are calling in sweetest notes, and 
they must awaken and come with bright faces to 

greet them ere long. 

It was here in this little room, with the dear ones 
all around me, the happy birds sang my marriage 
chimes, while the sunlight came in golden glory to 
bless me, and all the flowers wafted congratulations 
and tender perfumes. The years have been many 
since then. Five times the spring breezes have 
melted the snows of winter, and brought freshness 
and beauty to the waiting earth; five times the sum- 
mer has ripened into autumn, and turned again to 
winter since the good-byes were said, the last fervent 
“God bless you,” and I went to find a new home 
among rugged Northern hills—a blessed home it has 
ever been to me, yet my heart clings fondly to the 
scenes it knew earliest, and with joy 1 come again 
among them—come to visit and rest. 

The years bring new friends, new firesides, and we 
love them; yet, in the heart’s “holy of holies,” side 
by side with the dear companions God grants to our 
maturer years, we cherish our parents and the homes 
that once were ours. Yet there are some who, when 
the new love comes, let the old love grow cold. 
That touching ballad of Will Carlton’s “Over the 
Hill to the Poor-house,” mingles strangely with my 
thoughts to-night : 
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“Strange how much we think of our blessed little ones. 

I’d have died for my daughters, I’d have died for my 
sons; 

And God He made that rule of love; but when we’re old 
and gray, 

I’ve noticed it sometimes somehow fails to work the other 
way.” 

Many a poor heart feels the truth of the homely 
words as, with trembling feet, they go the way of life 
alone, uncared for because of the selfishness and in- 
difference of the children whose dearest duty it 
should be to cheer and sustain the aged ones. How 
can it be that this blessed “rule of love” does not 
always “work the other way?” 

Something must be terribly wrong when children, 
grown to manhood and womanhood, can forget the 
wonderful devotion and patience of their parents. 

There is no love so near like the love of God as 
that which the true parent feels for the child. 
Through all the changes of time, this love is un- 
changing and constant. The child can never fall so 
low, but father and mother have hope for him. 
Through the dark mazes of sin, their prayers follow 
him, their faith pleads with the merciful One for his 
redemption and safety. Yet how often this love is 
unappreciated; how often, when the years have 
crowned the devoted heads with silver, and taken the 
strength from the patient hands, the parents look in 
vain to their children for a measure of the loving 
care so freely given. The dear old father and mother 
have so bravely buffeted the storms of years, they 
have watched with such tender care the feeble feet of 
infancy, the wayward feet of youth, and now, when 
their care is over and they are waiting, 

“Only waiting till the shadows are a little longer grown,” 


it is a cruel heart that fails to give them measure for 
measure the tender cherishing so freely given by 
them. Ina little while we who now rejoice in youth 
and health will be bowed with the weight of years, 
and the Father Himself decrees in loving justice 
that “with what measure ye mete it shall be mea- 
sured unto you again.” How shall we dare ask for 
loving care then if we refuse it now to those who 
need it as we shall need it soon? 

All the best years of their life, the parents spend 
in loving, thankful service for the little ones intrusted 
to their care. Then let us give them the cheeriest 
room in the house, the coziest chair by the fireside. 
It will be only for a little time we can have them 
with us, only for alittle time they will need our care. 
Already the angels are preparing a home for them in 
the better world; already the flowers are springing 
that shall blossom above their quiet resting-place. 
Let us gather them close to our hearts, make every- 
thing bright and warm around them, and see how 
beautiful old age may be. We like to watch the 
ripening of the leaves in autumn, to note the color 
deepening day by day ; we exhaust all adjectives in 
praise of these things, but what is all this compared 
with the beauty and glory of the soul ripening for 
eternity? Nothing in life or nature can be more 
beautiful than serene old age when cared for and 
appreciated as it should be. 

Let us have a watchful care over our words and 
actions that no look or tone may lead the aged ones 
to feel their days of usefulness are over. No wonder 
the soul grows sick and weary with waiting if it 
must feel this, It is so untrue! What though the 
feet obey no longer the mandate of the will, though 
the hands be no longer active, who that ever sat in 
loving communion with peaceful old age, even if but 
for an hour, but goes on his way stronger and purer 
for that communion? They have come so far, aud 
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suggestions about church work, and purpose adopting 
some of her plans to raise money for the benefit of 
our church. It may not be amiss right here to tell 
“Chatty,” “Lichen,” “ Pipsey,” and the rest, that I 
am the wife of a young minister, desiring to be a true 
helpmeet; to labor with him heart and hand in 
the Master’s vineyard. Suggestions from any of 


through so many differing experiences, and bring 
such rich stores of knowledge gleaned by the way- 
side. Sometimes they walked upon beautiful hills, 
where rested the sure smile of God, sometimes 
through deep valleys where, if the light was less 
bright, they still felt the Everlasting Arms around 
them. The fragrance of a good life follows them 
wherever they go, they give abundantly of the riches ; them will be most thankfully received. 

they have gathered. And now that they have| How I long to know personally the patient sufferer, 
reached life’s summit, and are apart from its turmoil | “Lichen;” good old-fashioned “Pipsey,” who so 
and strife, do not angels meet with them and grant | kindly tells us her way of doing things; “Chatty,” 
them sweet glimpses of the home awaiting them just | the girls’ best friend; ‘“ Earnest,’ the occasional 
beyond the sunset-clouds? Their eyes are “holden” | visitor; and in fact all those who monthly visit 
and they see what others may not see. What to us, | us with “kind words that can never die;” but whose 
who must give so much time and strength to the life | influence will be felt, long after they have crossed “ the 
of the body, are but sweet hopes, to them seem bliss- | river.” LILuiz. 





ful realities. This world is the shadow, the world 
beyond the substance. Of all this they tell us when 
we sit in reverent love at their feet. They help us 
to be cheerful amid the darkness; thankful amid the 
sunshine; to “hope on and hope ever” whate’er 
befalls. They warn us of the quicksands and 
dangers along the way; they help us to shun the 
evil and choose the good. Whatever we may be to 
them they are much more to us; whatever we may 
do for them they do much more for us even unto the end. 

When all is over here, when we have closed the 
sightless eyes for the final sleep, and folded the dear 
hands above the pulseless breast, what memories, rich 
and precious, are left us! If, in that hour, we can 
feel we did what we could to smooth the pathway to 
the grave, we go back to our duties with new courage 
and hope, seeing always before us the beckoning 
hand of our loved ones as they wait in joy for the 
reunion coming by and by for us all. 

Ten o’clock! How my thoughts have wandered! 
The fire burns dim upon the hearth and little Paul 
calls for “mamma.’’ Good-night, old world, good- 
night. Heaven above is sleepless and vigilant. We 
leave all to the care of the loving One, and rest with- 
out fear. EARNEST. 





Ms EDITOR: Permit me, a stranger, to enter 


your sanctum for a short time, not that I want 
to disturb your reveries, but to express my 


ratitude for the many pure and elevating thoughts | 


find each month in your Home MaGazine. 
Would that a copy could be placed in every home in 
America ! 

I have ordered it for the fourth year, and find the 
January number presenting even more than the usual 
atiractions. I thank “Chatty” for her hints and 








THE SOCIAL TONIC, 





growing rusty, in the midst of daily drudgery, 
is to sometimes go out from all sight and sound 
| of it, if only for one half-hour. 

Now, fifty women who read this, say, instantly: “I 
cannot get away from it, my cares tie me to my 
| home.” So the late pope used to call himself “a 


| (es most excellent way of keeping the mind from 


emcees in Rome,” and possibly, in time, began to 
| believe it, as fully as his people did all over the 
jearth. Surely twenty-five of the fifty women might 
| go out if they woul not blind themselves to their 
| privileges, and would open their eyes to see their 
| opportunities. Little children are the greatest home 
anchors, but even here older ones may be taught to 
take good care of little ones, or a little one may be 
dressed and taken along, to its great delight and real 
advantage. Where it is work alone that hinders, try 
and condense and lop off excrescences, and so save 
time for your own good. When brain, as well as 
hands, seem overburdened, you must take time for 
rest and change, or you may soon have more idle 
time than you like. 

Said a working woman to me one afternoon, as‘she 
sat in my house: “When I have been working hard, 
as I have to-day, nothing rests me so much as to dress 
and run out for a little call. The walk refreshes, and 
the few minutes of chat enlivens my’spirits so that I 
go back feeling a great deal better.” 

It is this social medicine that many want, far more 
than any drugs, to give tone and cheer to the whole 





| like benefit to others as well as one’s-self. 


system. It is a tonic easy to take and may impart a 
ELSIE. 





Mathers’ Denarhnent, 


SAVED BY A SONG. 


ITTING in the twilight, a mother sang her child 
to sleep—sang low and softly, as mothers do 
when the hour is full of thoughts about the days 

to be. Her song was sweet with the love she bore 
for the little one whose feet had found none of the 
briars in the path of life; and as it stirred the echoes 
in the room, [ think some unseen line of God’s mys- 
terious telegraph transmitted it from earth to Heaven, 
and in the great message-book of God another 
mother’s prayer for her child was written down by 
the recording angel. What a. book that must be! 


Perhaps, when we go in beyond the gates, some angel 
of the heavenly courts will let us look into its pages, 
and then we shall know, as never before, the infinite 
depth and tenderness of a mother’s love. 

This is the song she sang, rocking her baby while 
the day died, and the vesper star shone softly in the 
west as if it were a lamp hung out from some window 
up in Heaven to guide the feet of weary wanderers 
home at nightfall: 


“Hush, my baby, rock and rest, 
Folded in thy mother’s arms, 
On the heart that loves thee best, 





And would shield thee from all harms. 
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With the twilight angels near, 
Pleasant may thy slumber be, 

And, while thou art sleeping, dear, 
Mother breathes a prayer for thee. 


“ Child, be true for mother’s sake! 
Looking down the coming years, 
How the hearts of mothers ache, 
Haunted by so many fears. 
There’s a prayer in every kiss, 
As they think of what may be! 
Always, child, remember this— 
Mother loves and prays for thee! 


“ Baby, when my feet shall climb 

Upon the golden stairs of God, 

I shall see thee all the time— 
Know the pathways thou hast trod. 

When the way grows dark and wild, 
Sorely tempted thou mayst be, 

Oh, remember then, my child, 
Mother sees and prays for thee.” 


The blue eyes of the baby closed, as blossoms do at 
nightfall. As he slept upon her breast, she wondered 
if he was to falter and fall in the march of life, as so 
many had. Was this baby, who was fairest in her 
eyes of any in the wide world, to wander from the 
right way, and get lost in the night of sin, as so many 
had? Notif a mother’s prayers could keep his feet 
where they ought to go. 


The years went by, and brought life to some and 
death to many. And the mother who had sung her 
babe'to sleep in the twilight was one to whom the 
years brought the great change of death. 

Her boy was grown to man’s estate now, and his 
heart was like a book upon whose pages the record of 
life was to be written. Would the record be one of 
good or evil? 

After his mother died, he went out into the world, 
knowing little of the ways of men. Ignorant as he 
was of the sin and evil in the world, and trusting in 
the honor and manhood of those he met, it is not to 
be wondered at that he fell in with those whose 
habits unfitted them to be his companions. 

His friends were young men who lacked the true 
nobility of manhood—that vital principle of honor 
which leads a man to do right because it is right. 
They were gay, merry fellows, whose creed was, that 
life was short and a man must make the most of it. 
But they never paused to consider what it was to 
make the most of life. They fancied, I suppose, that 
they were solving the problem by the way in which 
they lived. But their way of living was really 
making the least of life, for 1t was a reckless squan- 
oes of the grand possibilities God had put before 
them, 

When the boy began this kind of life, he felt in a 
vague way that he was losing something. It was the 
purity of his soul. He was staining it with the 
grime of sin and folly, whose stains are so hard to get 
rid of. He never meant to be bad. Only he did not 
stop to think. 

lt scems, sometimes, as if God puts out His hand 
to keep us back from the danger our own folly would 
lead usinto. It was so in this case. I do not know 
just what it was that one of his companions proposed 
to do, but it was something that his better nature 
fought against before he consented to join the party. 
But they persuaded, and he consented. 

He set out for the place of meeting. He knew that 
he was doing wrong ; but, despite this knowledge and 
the feeling of reproach it gave him, he lacked moral 
courage to turn square about and retrace the steps 
already taken. 
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He passed a house where some one was singing. 
He stopped and listened. There must have been joy 
in Heaven when he did that, for it was the voice of 
his good angel that he heard ; and so many of us hear 
these voices and pass on unheeding. What a thrill 
went over him when he heard the sweet, low voice of 
the woman he could see rocking her baby to sleep, 
singing the song his mother had sung so often. Like 
an echo out of vanished years the refrain came to 
him: 

“ Mother loves and prays for thee.” 

Was his mother praying for him then? Something 
asked the question of his soul in a way that startled 
him. He had not thought much about that old song 
of late. 

The woman sang on, and he listened as if it were 
her voice that he heard : 


“ When the way grows dark and wild, 
Sorely tempted thou mayst be, 
Then remember this, my child, 
Mother loves and prays for thee.” 


He dropped his head upon his hands and thought. 
Could it be that his dead mother saw the steps he 
had taken in the downward road? Ifshe could, how 
her heart must ache! 

“ Mother!” he cried. “I am sorely tempted. Help 
me!” 

He stood then for many minutes. It was the turn- 
ing-point of his life. Two roads were before him. 
One led up the hills of true manhood ; the other into 
the valley of shame. He must choose. 

“Child, be true for mother’s sake,” 


sang the woman over and over to the baby at her 
breast. It seemed like the voice of his mother out of 
Heaven. 

“T will begin a better life,’ he cried, and the 
words were a vow. 

Who shall say that his mother did not hear him, 
and weep for gladness? But they have no tears in 
Heaven. To tell her joy, then, she must have sung. 
I can fancy what rapture was in the strain. I think 
thé angels at the throne heard it, and listened, and 
smiled softly, and that because of his choice there 
was “gladness in all Heaven.” 

“ Mother, your song has saved your boy!” he cried, 
with his face toward the stars. Somehow he felt that 
he was looking Heaven and motherward. 

That was years ago. He has never broken his 
promise to lead a better life. To-day he thinks of 
her who rocked him to sleep upon her breast so long 
ago, and believes that she sees and loves him as of 
old, and that she prays for him, and that her prayers 
prevail with Him who sits upon the Great White 
Throne. And I believe it. 

ExBen E. REXFORD. 





Ricut or WronG?~—It is not necessary that you 
should ask whether a thing is right for other people. 
It is more important that you should ask whether it 
is right for you. The thing which is right for you is 
that which makes you more a man ; and, though other 
things make other men more men, if to you they are 
hindrances and not helps, then to you they are wrong. 
There are some pleasures which some men may take 
innocently and beneficially, but which their next- 
door neighbor cannot take without guilt and positive 
injury. Things are to be judged as right or wrong 
by their effect on the moral character and destiny of 
a person. If observation teaches that a given line of 
conduct hurts any individual, no matter how many 
natural laws say it is right, it is wrong for him. 
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Hvenings willy thy Poets. 


GRANDMA’S SERMON. 
: supper is over, the hearth is swept, 





And in the wood-fire’s glow 
The children cluster to hear a tale 
Of that time so long ago, 

When grandma’s hair was golden brown, 
And the warm blood came and went 
O’er the face that scarce was sweeter then 

Than now, in its rich content. 


The face is wrinkled and careworn now, 
And the golden hair is gray, 

But the light that shone in the young girl’s eyes 
Has never gone away; 

And the needles catch the fire’s bright light 
ais in and out they go, 

With the clicking music that grandma loves, 
Shaping the stocking-toe. 


And the waiting children love it, too, 
For they know the stocking-song 
Brings many a tale to grandma’s mind 
Which they shall hear ere long. 
But it brings no story of olden time 

To grandma’s heart to-night; 
Only a sermon, quaint and short, 
Is sung by the needles bright. 


“ Life is a stocking,’ grandma says, 

“ And yours is just begun, 

And I am knitting the toe of mine 
And my work is almost done. 

With merry hearts we begin to knit, 
And the ribbing is almost play; 

Some are gay-colored, and some are white, 
And some are ashen gray. 


~“ But most are made of many a hue, 

With many a stitch set wrong, 

: And many a row to be sadly ripped 
Ere the whole is fair and strong. 

There are long, plain spaces without a break, 
That in youth are so hard to hear; 

And many a weary tear is dropped 
As we fashion the heel with care, 


“ But the saddest, happiest time is that 
Which we count, and yet would shun, 
When our Heavenly Father breaks the thread, 
And says that our work is done.” 
The children came to say “ Good-night,” 
With tears in their bright, young eyes, 
While in grandma’s lap, with a broken thread, 
The finished stocking lies. 





COMMISSIONED. 


“Do their errands; enter into the sacrifice with them; 
be a link yourself in the divine chain, and feel the joy 
and life of it.” 


HAT can I do for thee, beloved, 
Whose feet so little while ago 
Trod the same wayside dust with mine, 


And now up paths I do not know 
Speed, without sound or sign? 


What canI do? The perfect life, 
All fresh, and fair, and beautiful, 
Has opened its wide arms to thee; 
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Thy cup is over-brimmed and full; 
Nothing remains for me. 


I used to do so many things: 

Love thee and chide thee and caress; 
Brush little straws from off thy way, 

Tempering with my poor tenderness 
The heat of thy short day. 


Not much, but very sweet to give; 

And it is grief of griefs to bear 
That all these ministries are o’er, 

And thou, so happy, love, elsewhere, 
Dost need me never more. 


And I can do for thee but this: 

(Working on blindly, knowing not 
If I may give thee pleasure so;) 

Out of my own dull, shadowed lot 
I can arise, and go 


To sadder lives and darker homes, 

A messenger, dear heart, from thee 
Who wast on earth a comforter ; 

And say to those who welcome me, 
I am sent forth by her: 


Feeling the while how good it is 
To do thy errands thus, and think 
It may be, in the blue, far space, 
Thou watchest from the heaven’s brink, 
A smile upon thy face. 


And when the day’s work ends with day, 

And star-eyed evening, stealing in, 
Waves her cool hand in flying noon, 

And restless, surging thoughts begin, 
Like sad bells out of tune, 


I’ll pray, “ Dear Lord, to whose great love 
Nor bound nor limit-line is set, 

Give to my darling, I implore, 
Some new, sweet joy not tasted yet, 

For I can give no more.” 


And, with the words my thoughts shall climb 
With following feet the heavenly stair 
Up which thy steps so lately sped, 
And seeing thee so happy there, 
Come back half comforted. 
Susan CooLipes, in Sunday Afternoon. 





SHE WAS A BEAUTY. 
nie was a beauty in the days 





When Madison was president ; 
And quite coquettish in her ways— 
On cardiac conquests much intent, 


Grandpapa, on his right knee bent, 
Wooed her in stiff, old-fashioned phrase— 
She was a beauty in the days 

When Madison was president. 


Amd when your roses where hers went 
Shall go, my Lill, who date from Hayes, 
I hope you’ll wear her sweet content 
Of whom tradition lightly says, 
She was a beauty in the days 
When Madison was president. 
H. C. Bunner, in Scribner. 
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File ant Character, 


LETTER FROM MRS. STARKEY. 


HIS has been a lonely winter at the X Roads. 
T Business was dull, and my partner and I sat and 
read, and chatted, and patched, and cut carpet- 
rags many aday. A handy man like my Samuel is 
a comfort in lonesome hours. He and I sit with our 
feet on the same footstool, and work together like 
mated doves; and then when meal-time comes we 
make a cup of tea, and fry a bit of sausage, and 
spread our bread with jelly, and we sit and sip and 
chat so cozy-like. Our boarder, Ben Curtis, took his 
lunch with him during the coldest days, and that left 
us more to ourselves. 

Ben is a good deal of company when he is well 
and not ugly disposed; but let him catch a cold, or a 
change in the weather make tender his corns, and he 
is the very old scratch. He is doctoring his corns 
now; wets them every evening with acetic acid. He 
says that will eat them out with no pain whatever. 
If it cures them, I will remember and tell you readers 
about it, for nearly every man you meet has his 
mouth set with the pain that he is trying to master. 

Yesterday I mended a coat for Samuel, which won 
the richest praise and eulogium of my consort. The 
sleeves were awfully worn, and all down the front 
the buttons were gone and the button-holes tore out. 
It did seem, to look at it, that Sam had walked like 
a snake; but he said he did it lifting heavy burdens 
the easiest way he could. I took the back of another 
coat and cut the good front and the sleeves out of it, 
and made new cuffs, and new button-holes, and new 
collar. He looked like a little gem when he tried it 
on. Many a woman will take a coat for carpet-rags 
or rugs when the sleeves and front give way; but 
Becky Starkey is not the woman to do that. She 
will make the face of her husband shine with the oil 
of rejoicing. She will make his feet to travel in the 
highway of prosperity, and his heart to bound like 
the heels of the roe upon the mountains. Her duty 
to her wedded consort is paraphrase with all the laws 
and principles of the government of this Union. 





Samuel! long may he wave in the land of his birth! 


Rebecca! long may she wave the priest at his hearth! | 


Ben Curtis, our boarder, does extenuate my patience 
somewhat. But he is good-natured, and never gets 
angry ; and if we do have little tiffs occasionally, they 
will not be serious. I must confess, though, that I 
have been mad at Ben three or four times. Once 
when he laughed at me for making combination- 
trousers for my Sam. I thought it was all right, sure. 
Women wear combination-dresses, and no one ever 
thinks of laughing about them, even though they are 
made of three different colors. I knowI had a dress 
made of seal-brown and snuff and cinnamon, and 
people admired it so much that even ladies in the 
street would smile and remark on the harmony of the 
three shades of brown. So one time when there was 
two yards of jeans and two yards of kersey, one blue 
and the other gray, and I made a nice roomy pair of 
pantaloons for my partner, I really thought that 
meddiesome Curtis would go into effulgence over it. 
He just spread his hands out over his cadaverous 
breast and doubled over in a prolonged, cackling 
laugh, swaying from side to side, with his mouth 
stretched to its very uttermost. He made fun of 
them, and that was what hurt me. He even went so 
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far as to repeat some poetry about the blue and the 
gray. But Samuel comforted me, and said there 
wa’n’t such a managing, planning woman as Becky 
Starkey amongst the whole tribe of the shiftless 
| Curtises; that if there had been they’d never let their 
farm in the bottom go, and be content to rent land, a 
field here and a field there, just as they could find 
one. 

Another time that he laughed was one day in July, 
when we had cherry-pie for supper, and I said I was 
glad we had it, for it kind of held in sweet remem- 
brance the death of Mother Starkey, who died in 
cherry-time. Somehow I never eat a round, ripe, 
purple cherry that I do not think of that saintless 
woman, my diseased mother-in-law. She came to 
her death in a very tragic manner. She was gather- 
|ing cherries. She was proper fond of this deliciously 
| acid fruit. She used to preserve cherries, and can 
| cherries, and pickle cherries, and crystallize cherries, 
and make cherry-bounce, and cherry-jam, and jell, 
and matmalade, and nobler cherry-pies I never 
tasted. If she had a weakness for any two things, it 
was cherries and stocking-yarn. It seemed that she 
never could get a fill of either. Bags of dried cherries 
and bundles of yarn adorned the walls, and the pegs, 
and the joists, and the mantel, and the spare corners. 
She was a thrifty, well-to-do, presuming female, and 
' a kinder mother-in-law “no sun e’er shone upon,” as 
the poet says. The day she came to her death she 
did up all her chores in the forenoon, such as scald- 
ing the pans, sweeping back of the wood-box, sun- 
ning her bedticks, looking after the dried apples, and 
getting up a number one boiled dinner, to which she 
was most devotedly attracted. Then she sat down on 
the back stoop to darn their every-day stockings, 
when she noticed the robins, great, saucy, full- 
bosomed, yelping things, flitting round hither and 
thither, picking off the choicest of the cherries, It 
was more than she could stand, to be bantered by the 
very birds in her own door-yard, so she up and said: 
“Tt’s too bad! I do begretch them robins the finest 
cherries ; and if my stren’th holds out 11 show’em !” 

The dear old mother-in-law of mine! she clomba 
tree and got a few nice cherries, and that enticed her 
to try to get a few more. Alas! when in the top- 
most limb, stretched out her very longest, lying full 
length, as it were, with the captivating friit just at 
the tips of her grabbing fingers, the deceitful limb 
| broke short off, and the benighted mother of my law- 
| ful Samuel fell, full twenty feet, right down upon the 
| hard clay bank. She never breathed again. The 
fatal cherry that cost such a fitful price was clutched 
in her fingers, mashed and broken in the grasp cf 
death. 

So, when I ate of the cherry-pie that evening, my 
thoughts strayed afar. I seemed to see the old wo- 
man in the tip-top of the cherry-tree. I seemed to 
see her arm reaching out to the utmost ends of the 
fascinating branches. I seemed to hear the crack of 
the overloaded limb, the swish of muslin through the 
leaves, and my husband’s mother lying prone upon 
the ground, the thread of life broken short off, and 
the robins trilling and rejoicing in their glee and 
their freedom to cull the fruit henceforth unmolested 
and at peace. And when I spoke aloud of the sad. 
thoughts that filled my mind, too full for expres- 
sion, | was angered at the sneering laugh of Curtis. 
He said he couldn’t see the point; for his part, he 
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couldn’t see where the connection was. Some people 
are so dull, they have no imagination at all. 

Another time that I was mad at Ben was for mak- 
ing fun of me and Samuel. He said we were like 
foolish lovers, and: that I petted Sam too much, and 
set too much store by him. Now, I hold that there 
would be a power of trouble saved married folks if 
they did make more fuss over one another, and 
showed more attention to the little things that they 
are apt to overlook and consider beneath their notice. 
Now, if I wake in the night, I reach over to see if 
my partner is covered up warm if the weather is 
cool, and if it is hot weather I see that the covers are 
not all bundled up about his mouth. If I find any 
nice bit of poetry in the paper, I read it aloud to my 
husband. He is proper fond of poetry, and always 
turns to the death notices and reads the little squibs 
of poetry mournfully enough. He reads all the good 
murders out loud to me, too, and the sheriff's sales 
and advertisements. 

If we would be lovely in our lives, we must be 
kind to all, not so selfish, and grasping, and stony- 
hearted like. 

I was reminded of this at a funeral lately—that of 
an old lady whose life had been sordid and nig- 
gardly, and not loving. When the preacher, after 
the funeral service, said, “‘ The friends will now walk 
up and look upon the remains of their old crony, whose 


+ Mrs. Coehen said to her next-door neighbor: “ Well, 
death is a great leveler. I forgive the poor old soul 
all the trouble she ever caused me and my family. 
She was so meddlesome and so hateful; but it is all 
| over now, and I have nothing agin her, poor thing, 
But how her evil natur’ did show in the clinched 
teeth, and the puckered lips, and the lines that were 
furrered in her cheeks. She did nobody any good, 
an’ the world is none the poorer for her leavin’ it in 
this manner.” 

And the widow with the five little ones stood apart, 
and though her heart was kind and forgiving, she 
could not help thinking of the time three of her chil- 
dren were sick with diphtheria, and the well-to-do, 
“crony”’ woman, now in her coffin, never came nigh, 
nor even sent the comforting and neighborly words 
of, “I’m sorry.” 

Samuel and I were speaking of this circumstance, 
and comparing this funeral with that of old Mrs, 
Bodley, who was buried the week after. Why, when 
they all looked on the cretur’s face, there wa’n’t a dry 
eye in the whole house! We all sorrowed. She was 
one of the confidingest, motherly women that ever 
was. She nursed the sick, comforted the mourning, 
cheered the down-hearted, counseled the ignorant, 
gave yarn to the needy, helped folks make apple- 
butter, and was no ways stingy of her things if neigh- 
bors wanted to borrow. 





face they will behold for the last time on this mun- 
dane spear,” why people rose as cheerily and clat- 
tered along up the aisle like a flock of sheep, and 
flapped their heads this way and that, as though they 
rather enjoyed the novelty of the treat. When they 
went out, they leaned up against the locust-trees and 
the picket-fence, and discussed the dead after this 
manner—cold, and cruel, and coarse—but just, for 
all I know. 

Tom Laughlin said to Jeph Beveridge: “ Wonder 
if the old woman took that five dollars with her that 
she cheated me out of?” 

A red-headed, sixteen-year-old boy said to another 
boy: “I thought of the time she had me arrested for 
hooking melons, when never a melon o’ hern did I 
touch in all my born days.” 

And little Joe Horner whispered to his twin sister : 
“kh, she looked just like she did that time she 
wouldn’t loan us her copper kettle.” 





We talked a long while about her after we had 
gone to bed one night. The moonshine streamed in 
beautifully, and ascreech-owl hooted from the hollow 
in the side of the sycamore stub acrost the swamp. 
The lantern swinging in the hand of the night-watch 
in the curve of the railroad twinkled like the glow- 
worm’s tail, and the pines in the door-yard seemed to 
bow over like nodding watchers. Long after my 
partner was — and snoring, did I lie awake in 
musing and thinking of the wonderful reality of 
living and dying, of our proneness to do wrong, of 
the past years of Sam’s and mine, and of our many 
chances for doing better. The evening of every day 
does not always show good work accomplished; does 
not show patience, prudence, love, or any sacrifice of 
our own. Sometimes I think my partner might find 
serious fault with his wife Becky, far more than she 
finds with him. Still, we have our ups and downs 
like other people. Mrs. Sam STARKEY. 





Heallh Beparhuent, 





‘LYING FALLOW. 


LEANOR KIRK, in the Phrenological Journal, 
gives the following as a literal report of a con- 
versation, taken down stenographically, between 

two ladies, both of them intellectually above the 
average, wide awake, and one a literary woman: 

“O Mrs, Hill, how comfortable you look! I wish 
I could find time to lounge as you do.” 

“Well, there is another couch, Mrs. Vale, and I 
should be delighted to have you spend the morning 
with me.” 

“Oh, you’re very kind! but I have run over now 
in a great hurry to see if you will be kind enough to 
loan me the pattern of your new wrapper. I havea 
dressmaker.” 

“Mary”—this to a servant dusting the bureau— 
“open the lower drawer and give Mrs. Vale the 
package marked 2.” * Mary produced it. 





( 


2 


“You don’t seem to have as much writing to do as 
you used, Mrs. Hill.” 

“Oh, yes! quite as much.” 

“ Are you ill, then?” 

“ Never was better in my life. I am simply lazy.” 

“T don’t write, to be sure; but if I should lie down 
in the forenoon I should expect everything to go to 
destruction. I don’t find any time to be lazy.” 

“T make time for that especial purpose, calculating 
as much for the idle hours as the busy ones.” 

“But don’t you constantly feel as if you ought to 
be at work ?” 

“Not at all. I feel I ought to be indolent because 
I want to be indolent.” 

“That is a very pleasant theory, surely; but what 
if my husband, instead of going to his business in the 
morning, should say, ‘I think I won’t go to work to- 
day. 1 feel like being lazy ?’” 

“Tt might mean temporary disaster to your hus- 
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band’s affairs, because he had not previously made 
arrangements for such relaxation. A half kour spent 
in preparing for the rest he stands so much in need 
of, would enable him to take it; and an occasional 
day of uninterrupted quiet and freedom from the 
strain of business would give him firmer muscles, better 
digestion, and, my dear Mrs. Vale, a longer life.” 

“ Why, if my husband is obliged to stay home from 
the office a single day on account of illness, he is the 
most nervous man you can imagine. He knows 
things won’t go on properly. Why, I’d rather take 
care of a whole orphan asylum than him at such 
times.” 

“Precisely. Your husband has made himself a 
pivot round which the complicated machinery of his 
business must revolve. Possessed with the idea that 
no one else can do his work or take his place in an 
emergency, it is quite natural he should be nervous; 
but, Mrs. Vale, this nervous apprehension is entirely 
the result of your husband’s egotism.” 

“What! You are quite mistaken. Mr. Vale hasn’t 
sufficient self-esteem to keep him comfortable.” 

“Except in his business. There he is the all-com- 
petent and the all-powerful. Had your husband 
begun by training his clerks and subordinates to 
assume the responsibilities belonging to their several 
positions, his routine labor—that which wears the 
nerves and undermines the brain—would have been 
materially simplified. Now he is the frictional part 
of the machinery. Like two-thirds of our business 
men—yes, seven-eighths—he’s a bundle of screws, 
levers, over-shot wheels, valves, clamps, stocks, briefs, 
red tape and a million other things representing care 
and nerve drain. Do you know how common that 
dreadful disease, softening of the brain, is becoming 
among business men? It is attributable to no other 
fact than the ones I have just mentioned, and can be 
summed up in two words, nerve tapping.” 

“ What is the remedy ¢” 

“Education. I teach my children to be industri- 
ous, and I also instruct them how to be restful, or 
lazy, as my neighbors would doubtless call it. If 
business men could be made to see the error of their 
ways, and induced to turn round and begin anew, not 
only would they reap the physical and spiritual 
benefits, but their children and grandchildren would 
step info an inheritance of nerves which would redeem 
the race, I mean, my dear Mrs. Vale, if the mothers 
of the race do their part also.” 

“Oh, dear! It is so hard to tell what one’s duty 
really is. I don’t see how I could possibly shirk one 
bit of my work or do a stroke less. You talk about 
making time to be lazy. I infer from that, that you 
have finished your engagements and have no especial 
literary work for to-day.” 

“On the contrary, I have an unpostponable engage- 
ment. It is now eleven o'clock, and by to-morrow 
morning at eight I must have at least two columns of 
matter ready for the printer, After you go, I shall 
doubtless sleep till lunch-time, for I am in the ex- 
treme of laziness to-day. After lunch I shall read 
Dickens and laugh till my oat-meal is digested. Then 
I shall take a bath, and if my matter is not safely 
tucked into an envelope by dinner-time, I shall be 
greatly mistaken.” 

“ What will you do this evening?” 

“Play some game with my husband, or read aloud 
to him while he lounges, or entertain company, or 
something equally agreeable.” 

“When do you darn your stockings ?” 

“That don’t belong to my department. My cham- 
bermaid is perfectly trained to all such work.” 

“When do you make your cake and fine pastry ?” 

VOL. XLVII.—12. 
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“Never, unless I am expecting a guest addicted to 
such siuff. Then I do my best to give her what she’s 
accustomed to.” 

“ But why, if you think such things injurious, do 
you not make a stand against them, and give your 
guest what you think would be good for her?” 

“Possibly, because I haven’t sufficient moral 
courage, and possibly because it is easier to make a 
lemon meringue or a rich cake than to preach to my 
guest with the probability of being entirely mis- 
understood.” 

“You will pardon me, I hope, but I’m trying to 
discover where you get so much time for recupera- 
tion. Your children are always well dressed, and 
you all look asif you had enough to eat. Now, it 
honestly takes me all my time to make, mend, pick 
up and cook.” 

“ And yet you have two servants!” “Yes.” 

“Then it is your own fault.” 

“Will you be kind enough to tell me your ordi- 
nary bill of fare? I do not mean this as an imperti- 
nence, but just to see where the difference lies.” 

“This morning we had for breakfast a sirloin 
steak, roast potatoes, boiled hominy and milk. This 
noon we eat oat-meal and milk, perhaps some bread 
and butter. For dinner we are to have boiled mutton 
with egg sauce, potatoes, peas, with bread and butter, 
and apple and quince marmalade, and plenty of milk 
for the children.” 

“ And dessert?” ‘ No dessert.” 

‘Weare to have vermicelli soup, roast beef, chicken 
salad, oyster patties, batter pudding and cream me- 
ringue. It will take me at least two hours this after- 
noon to do my part of the work in the kitchen. And 
you will have nothing to do there?” 

“ Absolutely nothing; and with all the added ex- 
pense and added labor of your most elaborate dinner, 
{ wouldn’t change my plain and inexpensive one for: 
a dozen such.” 

“ What would you advise me to do?” 

“Whatever seemeth to you wisest and most desir- 
able. You began elaborately. I began plainly; first 
for hygienic reasons, next for economical ones—the 
economy both of time and money. I want to live 
and be a comfort to my husband and children, and I 
want them to live to be a comfort to each other and 
to me. No other way of living would accomplish 
this, therefore a plain table and plain clothes, and 
plenty of time to lie fallow.” 





STARVATION IN THE Nursery.—In an article 
headed “Starvation in the Nursery,” the Lancet calls 
attention to what it says is a fact established by daily 
experience—that large numbers of persons occupying 
decent positions in society systematically starve their 
children in respect of that article of food which is the 
most essential to their nutrition, Even to very young 
and fast-growing children they give cocoa with water, 
and not always even a suspicion of milk, corn-flour 
with water just clouded with milk, tea, oat-meal, baked 
flour, all sorts of materials indeed as vehicles of milk, 
but so very lightly laden with it that the term isa 
sham. The consequence of this misplaced economy 
is that there are thousands of households in which 
the children are pale, slight, unwholesome-looking, 
and, as their parents say in something like a tone of 
remonstrance, “always delicate.” Tessesens, no 
doubt, is often the cause. The parents do not know 
that, supposing there were no other reason, their 
wisest economy is to let their: growing young ones 
have their unstinted fill of milk, even though the 
dairyman’s bill should come to nearly as much as the 
wine-merchant’s in the course of the week. 
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Housekeepers’ Deparhnent, 





A CHAPTER ON HOUSEKEEPING. 


“The blanc mange refused to congeal, the kisses 
declined rising, the sponge-cake contradicted its name.” 
—“ Story of Mrs. Washington Potts” —LESLIE. 


“The only difference between Timmins’s dinner and 


his neighbor’s was, that he had hired, as we have said, | btained f; wre i 3 | 
the greater part of the plate, and that his cowardly con- | obtaine rom my mother’s grandmother Jn those 


science magnified faults and disasters of which no one 
else probably took heed.”—“Timmins’s little dinner” 
—THACKERAY. 


CCEPT thanks, dearest Julia, for your letter, so 
A interesting in all of its details. I was surprised 
to learn that so young a housekeeper as your- 
self should have attempted to give a dinner-party, and 
I sympathize with you in all of your failures and dis- 
appointments, particularly that of the total wreck of 
your English plum-pudding. We may here quote 
the remark of our cook, old Uncle Billy, about the fail- 
ure of his large fruit-cake: “It is a very conditional 
thing, old miss, to bake a fruit-cake. One cannot 
always be sentimental.” I am really pleased to hear 
of the great self-command shown by yourself, on the 
occasion of the downfall of our sable friend, Uncle 
Cesar, who so carelessly destroyed your elegant 
tureen, and I am glad to think that “you were 
mistress of yourself, though China fell.” In a short 
time all these now tragic things will have lost their 
sting, and they will be naught but sources of amuse- 
ment to John and yourself. But, in the meantime, 
let me beg you to be more patient about the unex- 
pected company your husband so often brings home 
to dinner. He thus expresses not only his confidence 
in you as a skillful housekeeper, but in your kind 
feelings to those friends he so much values. So 1 
trust you will always have your table neatly set, and 
receive his friends with a sweet smile of welcome. 
The plainest meal thus served is far more palatable 
than would be the richest viands, presided over by a 
wife with a sour, perplexed face, and an ungracious 
manner. <A distinguished Episcopal clergyman 
vindicates the memory of the famous Xanthippe by 
advancing the idea that Socrates the wise, was in 
the constant habit of bringing students in unex- 
pectedly to the midday repast, which so irritated and 
unnerved Mrs. Socrates, that losing all command of 
her temper, she publicly delivered those lectures, not 
“Ala Caudle curtain ones,” 30 that shehas been handed 
-down to posterity as the greatest of shrews, and the 
philosopher, with all his wisdom and goodness, as the 
.greatest of hen pecked husbands. 

I must here give you agentle reproof, for your say- 
ing that you find the arrangement of your house and 
furniture an irksome task. Let me quote from Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, hoping that I may inspire 

you with her ideas on this subject: “The most 
minute details of household economy become elegant 
and refined, when they are ennobled by sentiment, anc 
they are truly ennobled when we do them either 
from a sense of duty or consideration to a parent, or 
Jove to a husband.” 

“To furnish a room,” continues this lady, “is no 
‘longer a common-place affair, shared with ane’ Ltn 
and cabinet-makers, it is decorating the place where 
T am to meet afriend or lover. To order dinner, is not 
merely arranging a meal with my cook, it is prepar- 
ing refreshments for him whom llove, These neces- 








sary occupations viewed in this light, by a person 
capable of strong attachment, are so many pleasures, 


| and afford her far more delight than the games and 


shows which constitute the amusements of the 
world.” 
I shall comply with your request, and from time 


to time will send you some recipes, many of them 


good old days when full of good cheer were 
“ The squire’s wide hall and the cottage small.” 

Along with them, will be found many plain, 
simple recipes, more in accordance with the changed 
fortunes of the Old Dominion. As you live in « 
remote district, often “ twelve miles from a lemon,” 
I ghall occasionally, in these letters, suggest many 
substitutes for unobtainable articles, answering quite 
as well as did the four-legged table to the prisoner, 
whom Pickwick found lying there, who said that 
haying been always accustomed to a four-post bed- 
stead, he found that lying under the table answered 
equally as well. 

Nothing but experience can teach you the 
proper proportions of spices and flavoring, so im- 
portant an item in housekeeping, though not every 
one can hope to arrive at the acuteness of taste 
of the woman in the Arabian Nights, who fainted 
on tasting cheese-cake, recognizing immediately by 
the peculiar flavoring, her long lost son, disguised 
then as a baker, whom she had taught to make cheese- 
cake by that recipe. Although we agree with 
“ Autocrat of Breakfast-table,” as well as the old 
gentleman so affected by the odor of bruised blue 
buds, in thinking there is much more of memory in 
scent and sound, than in taste, still we must say there 
is a small degree in taste. A nice well-cooked dish 
of which we have in childhood partaken, when now 
presented to us, carries a pleasant memory, which 
even extends to the recipes of which we then knew. 
So that along with the pleasure it gives me to comply 
with your request, I have that of the pleasant 
memories, which are revived by each recipe I write 
for you, each one recalling to me some memory of 
the past, when with those gone before, we joyfully 
surrounded the family hearth, enlivening it with 
innocent mirth. I send you to-day some recipes for 
present use, hoping they may be serviceable. When 
next I write, I shall take a wider range, and I trust 
you may prove to be so fine a housekeeper, that you 
may, with perfect confidence, invite your friends 
to dinner, securing the success of all your arrange- 
ments, so that not a wave of trouble shall at all mar 
the enjoyment of their society either before or after 
dinner. Hoping to hear from you soon, and with 
best love to your husband, I remain, 

Most cordially your friend, 
ELIZABETH SANFORD. 

Frencn Rotis.—Three pints of flour, three table- 
spoons of yeast, a lump of butter, one of lard, four eggs, 
one tablespoon of sugar; make the dough up with sweet 
milk. Set it by to rise; when light, make in small rolls, 
wetting the.tops with milk or a small portion of lard. 

Vetvet Rottis.—Sift one quart of flour, one teaspoon 
of salt, one tablespoon of sugar, a lump of butter, and one 
of lard the size of a pullet’s egg. Beat three eggs, mix 
up with small teacup of yeast and sweet milk. Beat the 
dough till it blisters. Make up at five o’clock for break- 
fast next morning. Let the rolls be somewhat in the 
form of biscuit. About twenty minutes will bake them. 
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Oty Virernta Batrer-Breav.—Sift a pint and a half 
of corn-meal; add a teaspoon of salt. Beat four eggs 
light, and make a tolerably thick batter with sweet milk. 
Add a large tablespoon of butter, melted. Bake in a 
batter-bread small oven, well greased with lard. 


Mopern Battrer-BREAD.—Two eggs, batter made of 
corn-meal with buttermilk, a teaspoon of soda dissolved, 
alarge spoonful of lard melted, and four tablespoons of 
flour. Mix smoothly, and bake in a batter-bread oven, 
well greased with lard. 


Warr tes (Very nice).—Boil in a quart of water a half 
teacup of rice, with a teaspoon of salt. Let it be of the 
consistency of soup, and be about a pint and a half of the 
rice and liquid when done. Whilst hot, add a large 
spoonful of butter or lard. Beat two eggs, and when the 
rice is cold make a butter with them, adding a pint and a 
half of flour, and sweet milk sufficient for the batter. 
Have a hot fire, and grease the waffle-irons with lard; 
before baking, add two teaspoons of cream of tartar dis- 
solved in warm water, two-thirds of a teaspoon of car- 
bonate of soda dissolved in water or sweet milk. 


Beaten Biscurt.—One quart of flour, one teaspoon of 
salt, a large luinp of lard, a stiff dough made with sweet 
milk, Beat a half hour with an iron pestle; make out 
in biscuit, or roll out and stick with a fork. Bake 
thoroughly. 


Exact Recipe ror YEASt-Powpers.—This will save 
much trouble and expense, and they will be found equal 
to Dooly’s or Horsford’s yeast-powders. The exact pro- 
portions for one quart of flour are two teaspoons of cream 
of tartar and two-thirds of a teaspoon of carbcnate of 
soda, 


For Biscurr.—Sift one quart of flour, add one teaspoon 
of salt, a large lump of lard. Rub the two teaspoons of 
soda dry in the flour, dissolve the two-thirds of a tea- 
spoon of carbonate of soda in a small quantity of water, 
mix up with sweet milk, and bake at once. If butter- 
milk is not very acid, it may be used, the proportion of 
soda being made a very little more. 


For Movrrins.—One quart of flour, one teaspoon of 
salt, three eggs, a lump of butter melted, and sweet milk 
for a batter not too thick. Just before baking in muffin- 
rings, dissolve in lukewarm water two teaspoons of cream 
of tartar and two-thirds of a teaspoon of carbonate of 
soda; agld them to the batter and bake immediately. 


Sarty Luny.—One quart of flour, one teaspoon of salt, 
four eggs, a large lump of butter, sweet milk for a toler- 
ably thin batter, two teaspoons of cream of tartar dis- 
solved in water, and two-thirds of a teaspoon of carbonate 
of soda. Butter a mould and bake quite quickfy. 


Ricu Frouit-Cake.—One pound of flour, two pounds of 
raisins stoned, two pounds of currants washed, picked and 
dried, a quarter pound of citron in thin pieces, twelve 
eggs, one pound of butter and one of sugar. Rub the 
fruit in flour, and add just before baking in a large 
mould, 


New Encranp Weppinc-Cake.—One pound of" flour, 
one pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, 
eight eggs, two-thirds of a teaspoon of carbonate of soda 
dissolved in a teacup of sour cream, two pounds of 
raisins, two pounds of currants, a half pound of citron, 
a teaspoon of ground cinnamon, a grated nutmeg, a 
teaspoon of ground cloves, a teaspoon of powdered mace, 
a tablespoon of molasses to darken the color. Bake in 
large mould, and ice the cake with boiled icing. 


Bortep Ictxra.—Put into a saucepan three teacups of 
best white sugar, powdered ; add a wine glass and a half 
of water, and let it boil till the syrup begins to rope or to 
candy. Beat the whites of three fresh eggs to a stiff 
froth, and pour the boiling syrup to the whites of eggs, 
beating them all the time it is being poured in; after- 
wards till the icing is cold. Flavor with lemon-juice or 
rose-water or vanilla; pour the icing over the cake with a 


.| powdered cloves, and a ‘grated nutmeg. 


Crtron-CAKE.—Twelve eggs, one pound of sugar, one 
pound of butter, the rind and juice of a lemon, one pound 
of flour, a grated nutmeg. Cut two pounds of citron into 
small, thin pieces, rub them in flour, and just betore 
baking add the citron to the cake-batter. 


A Ricn Frvit-Cake (a less expensive one).—Five tea- 
cups of flour, three of sugar, two of butter, eight eggs, a 
grated nutmeg, two teaspoons of ground cinnamon, two 
pounds of raisins, two of currants, a quarter pound of 
citron, an even teaspoon of carbonate of soda dissolved in 
a teacup of sour milk. Bake in a mould. 


Sponce-CaxkeE (an easy and simple recipe).—Two tea- 
cups of flour, two full teacups of powdered white sugar, 
the rind and juice of one lemon. Beat the whites and 
yellows of eggs separately and light; just before baking, 
stir in the fleur; bake at once, without stirring the cake 
after the flour is added. 


A Baked Puppine with SAvce.—Four eggs, four tea- 
cups of flour, two teacups of sugar, one teacup of butter, 
two-thirds of a teaspoon of carbonate of soda dissolved in 
a teacup of sour milk, half a grated nutmeg. Bake ina 
mould, and serve hot with rich sauce. A pound of 
raisins and the same of currants may be added. It may 
be boiled instead of being baked, and is very nice. 


Boston GincER-Breap.—Three pints of flour, one pint 
of sugar, one pint of molasses, three-quarters of a pound 
of butter, seven eggs, a teaspoon of soda dissolved in a 
cup of very sour milk, three tablespoons of ginger finely 
powdered, one tablespoon of ground cinnamon, one of 
Bake in a 
mould. 


A Smee Rectpr.—Four teacups of flour, one of sugar, 
one of molasses, one of butter, two-thirds teaspoon. cf 
soda in sour milk; ginger to taste. 


O.p-Fasnionep Pastry.—Sift one quart of flour, make 
into a stiff dough with cold water, add one teaspoon of 
salt. Have a pound of good butter, divided into five 
parts. Roll out the dough, and put one portion of the 
butter over it in small parts. Fold it up, roll it out again, 
repeating this till all the butter is thus disposed of. Bake 
in patty-pans, cutting off the edges of dough with a sharp 
knife. 

Denicious Pastry, FROM InpDIANA Recrpe.—Sift one 
quart of flour, adding a teaspoon of salt, one teacup of best 
lard, and one of butter; mix both smoothly into the flour 
with a strong knife, adding then one teacup of ice-water. 
Do not work it at all with the hands. Break off pieces 
the size wanted, roll quickly, and cut tolerably thick. It 
is excellent for puffs. Cut square, and fill with jam of 
any sort. 


CuEeEsE-CAKES.—The yelks of sixteen eggs, sixteen 
heaping tablespoons of powdered sugar, one pound of 
butter, the grated rinds and juice of four lemons, some 
powdered crackers. This is excellent, either baked in 
pastry or without it, in a deep dish. 


PLAINER CHEESE-CAKES.—Make pastry by the Indiana 
recipe. Beat lightly the yelks and whites of four eggs, 
melt a small teacup of butter, a heaping teacup of sugar, 
rind grated and juice of one lemon. Bake in pastry. 


BreapD-Puppinc.—Boil in a quart of milk the crumbs 
of a large loaf of bread, with a half pound of cut raisins, 
half pound of dried currants. Whilst hot, add a large 
spoonful of good butter. Beat six eggs with a cup and a 
half of sugar, add half a nutmeg, a teaspoon of cinnamon. 
Butter buking-dishes, and bake thoroughly. This is 
excellent made of stale pound-cake or sponge-cake, or 
Naples biscuit. By putting a layer of jam on the top 
of the puddings when done, and making a meringue, 
they are much improved. 


BortEp VA.Ise Puppine (excellent and economical).— 
Sift one quart of flour, add one teaspoon of salt, two tea- 





large spoon, and then smooth it with a knife. 
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spoons of cream of tartar, two-thirds of a teaspoon of car- 
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bonate of soda, a large spoonful of nice lard. Make up 
the dough with water or sweet milk, roll it out mode- 
rately thick, spread over it a thick layer of raspberry 
jam or peach marmalade. Roll it up, boil in a towel for 
three-quarters of an hour, and serve hot with rich sauce. 


Roasted TurKEY —Get a fat, young turkey, and keep 
salt and pepper. Make a stuffing of a loaf of bread, a 
large lump of butter, the yelks of three eggs, a half 
nutmeg, salt and pepper to taste,a spoonful of mustard, 
a small piece of onion chopped fine. Put the turkey 
down to roast, covering the breast with slices of sweet, 
good, fat bacon. Baste it well whilst roasting with 
good butter or lard. 


Ira.ian Sour (Recipe given by a native Italian).—Cut 
up some cold beef or mutton, or the remains of a cold 
fowl; put it on an hour before dinner in two quarts of 
boiling water. Add one quart of tomatoes chopped finely, 
seasoned with pepper and salt, one teacup of rice, three 
ears of grated corn, four potatoes cut small, a handful of 
young, tender lima beans, a large spoonful of butter. Fry 


onions both into the soup, and add salt and pepper to the 
taste. Very excellent and nourishing. Be sure to have 
the onions fried ; it makes a great difference. 








“Resorra” (an Italian dish; most excellent).—Have 
one pint of skinned tomatoes, seasoned with pepper, salt 
and onion, one teacup of rice, large spoonful of butter, 
two spoonfuls of grated cheese, some finely-chopped ham. 
Put all in saucepan ; add three onions, fried brown, gravy 
in which they have been fried. Fill up half full of boil- 


it a day or two. Scald it well several times, and rub with ing water the saucepan, stirring the mixture whilst it 


cooks; when it begins to dry away, fill up again with 
boiling water; let it boil away again, adding boiling 
water a third time, if necessary. Do not let it burn or 
stick to the saucepan. It requires constant stirring when 
it gets nearly done. Add more seasoning if necessary. 


Iranian Mope or Dresstnc Maccaront.— Boil hoelf 
pound of maccaroni with two blades of mace and an 
onion. Put on with it a sweetbread, and let all boil till 
tender. Add a pint of tomatoes, a large lump of butter, 
pepper and salt, and a teaspoonful of mustard. Put into 
a deep dish alternate layers of maccaroni and thick layers 
of grated cheese, till the dish is full, putting cheese on 
the top. Serve hot, with a small bowl of the finest 


u | cheese grated, so that each one may add cheese if pre- 
four onions in lard or with good bacon, put gravy and | 


ferred. 


Bakep Rice.—A nice dish may be served of boiled rice 
seasoned like maccaroni, and baked in deep dish. 





Sctentite, Oselul and Curious. 


THE microphone as a thief-catcher has proved very | round and make a savage assault on his driver. His 
useful to an English resident in India who found his | master knows him too well to trust him. The Lap is 


store of oil rapidly and mysteriously diminishing. 
He fixed a microphone to the oil cans, carried the 
wire up to his bed-room, and, after the house had 





always on the outlook to tumble out of the sledge 
and turn it over on top of him asa protection against 
the animal’s horns. When the deer is tired of but- 


been closed for the night, sat up to await the result. | ting the timber, the driver picks himself up, replaces 


Very shortly he heard the clinking of bottles, 
followed by the gurgling sound of liquid being 
poured out, and, running down-stairs, he caught his 
bearer in the act of filling small bottles for easy con- 
veyance from the premises. 


Birps build their nests in the seaweed which grows | 


and floats with the Gulf Stream, and in many 
instances are found one thousand miles from any 
land. This weed is sustained by pods grown upon it 
which act as air-floats. 


A GERMAN paper asserts that prussic acid only 
causes suspension of life at first, and that one who 
takes it can be restored to animation by the pouring 
of acetate of potash and salt, dissolved in water, on 
the head and spine. 


Ross are admittedly the emblem of love. An old 
tradition says that a rose gathered upon Midsummer 
Eve, and kept in a clean sheet of paper until Christ- 
mas Day, will be fresh enough for a maiden to wear 
in her bosom when he who is to be her husband will 
come and take it out. In Thuringia the rose holds a 
similar position as a love-charm; a maid who has 
several lovers will name a rose-leaf after each, and then 
scatter them upon the water, that which sinks the 
last representing her future husband. In some parts 
of Germany it is customary to throw rose-leaves upon 
a coal-fire,as a means of insuring good luck. In 
Germany, as well as in France and Italy, it is 
believed that if a drop of one’s blood be buried 
under a rose-tree it will insure rosy cheeks. 


THE docility of the reindeer, so carefully impressed 
on us in childhood, is declared to be a myth. It 
seems that he is remarkably difficult to break, and 
always exceedingly troublesome to catch; while in 
temperment he is apt to be a dangerous compound of 
vice, ferocity and hypocrisy. While apparently 
going pleasantly in harness, he will turn sharply 


the sledge on its runners, and the pair proceed. 


So-caLLep “fairy rings” in meadows are simply 
produced by the growth of various kinds of fungi. 
The fungi start from a centre, owing to some peculi- 
arity of the soil and decaying vegetable matter in it, 
and, when they have exhausted the spot on which 
they originally sprang up, they enlarge their borders 
as it were, and thus form circles, giving a darker 
tinge to the herbage affected by them. These rings 
increase in size annually, and thus they vary con- 
siderably in circumference. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS in Japan are trained into 
numerous quaint shapes, like the old English yew- 
trees, in the forms of peacocks, etc. In Tokio there 
are gardens filled with life-sized figures made entirely 
of the flowers and leaves, the faces being masks, and 
these chrysanthemum figures accurately represent 
court ladies, warriors, children and animals, one of 
the favorite characters being a young lady with a 
fox’s tail peering from under her dress, wad & mask 
which by the touch of a string turns into Reynard’s 
head. 


A wovEN book has been manufactured at Lyons, 
the whole of the letterpress being executed in silken 
thread. Portraits, verses and brief addresses have 
often been reproduced by the loom, but an entire 
volume from the weaver’s hand is a novelty. 


THE deleterious effect of tobacco smoking on the 
brain is shown in Bartillion’s statistics of the Ecole 
Polytechnique for 1855. Out of a hundred and 
sixty scholars, one hundred and eight smoked, Of 
the first twenty who obtained honors at the school, 
fourteen were non-smokers and six smokers. This 
fact arrested the attention of the Minister of Public 
Instruction in France, and caused him in 1861 to 
prohibit the use of cigars and pipes among young 








students. 
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Ghe Gemperance Canse. 


THE LOSS OF WILL-POWER IN INEBRIATES. 


R. WIDNEY, of the St. Louis Sanitarium, states 
1) the following case in the September number of 
the Quarterly Journal of Inebriety : 

An example that illustrates the slavery to alcohol, 
in some men, who do not seem to be much under its 
power, is that of a lawyer who came to the Sanitarium 
about a year ago; he was not much intoxicated ; to 
hear him converse in the dark, no one would have 
supposed him to have been at all under the influence 
of liquor. Soon after entering the institution, he 
made this statement (that I know now to be cor- 
rect) : 

“T am not much under the influence of alcohol to- 
day, and could attend to my business as well as usual, 
but in three days I have a case that I must win or be 
ruined ; it is a suit for three thousand dollars, I am 
now embarrassed, and must raise some funds to re- 
turn a sum of money that I used while guardian for 
some minor heirs; the guardianship has been taken 
from me very properly, but I must make a settlement 
this week, and the oaly possible chance to secure the 
funds is to gain this suit. Now, if I am not con- 
trolled, I will be very drunk on the day of the trial, 
and must inevitably lose the case, and be ruined pro- 
fessionally, and disgrace my family. It is one of my 
peculiarities, that when there is an important time 
for me to remain sober, and I am _ particularly 
anxious to do so, I am certain to be drunk on that 
day ; if I could be as sober on next Thursday as I am 
to-day, and have been for three weeks, I would be 
satisfied; but this is impossible, unless I am under 
restraint. I will pay the institution liberally if you 
will keep me sober, and have me sent down to the 
court-house under guard of a firm man, in three days, 
and keep him there to prevent my drinking until this 
case is completed.” 

J, of course, consented, and at the proper time sent 


aman with him.. He was sOBER, AND GAINED THE 
SUIT. 

Now, this man understood the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and believed them; loved his family and felt 
his responsibility ; knew the value of money, and was 
keenly conscious of the fact that financial and pro- 
fessional ruin was inevitable if he was drunk on the 
day of the trial of that case; and, notwithstanding all 
these facts, he would have been drunk, lost his three 
thousand dollars, destroyed his future prospects as a 
professional man, and disgraced his family, for he 
would have appeared as defaulter in the matter of his 
guardianship; the very reason why he should have 
remained sober on that court-day was actually the 
exciting cause that would have forced him to get 
drunk. This phenomenon may be explained in 
several ways; the only one that I will mention here 
is this: he had been partially under the influence of 
alcohol for a long time; the blood-vessels of the brain 
would not contract promptly without their accus- 
tomed stimulant; the excitement of the occasion 
would cause more blood to go to the brain than usual, 





| therefore there was a greater demand for alcohol to 
enable the blood-vessels to contract with more than 
| ordinary force to prevent that fullness of the head 
and confusion of thought which invariably accom- 
pany this condition; but freedom from excitement 
and temptation, and the substitution of non-alcoholic 
stimulants for a time, and the presence of a man of 
strong will to help him carry out his desire to ab- 
stain from the use of his accustomed stimulant, accom- 
| plished its purpose. A prolonged use of the same 
| hetge, followed by rest, good nerve-tonics and re- 
| ligious encouragement, gave the same lawyer a start 
on the road of sobriety that he has followed faithfully, 
until he can now stand the excitement and the trials 
of life with but little temptation to drink, and no help 
save that which ° e receives from on high and from a 
will-power. 








Pleasant 


Readings. 





Tue London World recites how revenge was had 
by one of the most eminent pianists in that city. He 
had suffered much from the irrepressible conversa- 
tion of drawing-room audiences, and devised the other 
day a means of giving a little lesson to the town. He 
arranged with his violin, his violoncello, and the 
rest, that the music should come to a sudden stop in 
the midst of the loudest passage of the piece, at a 
given signal from him. It was done. The bawling 
and shouting voices were left, in the twinkling of an 
eye, high and dry, as it were, upon a shore of silence. 

oyous, clear and distinct, above them all, rose a 
voice from the foremost seats, the voice of Lady ——. 
These words of hers were ringing upon the startled 
air: “We always fry ours in lard !” 


Amone the “funny rules” adopted at the hilari- 
ous meeting with which some of the members of the 
Philadelphia bar closed the old year, was the follow- 
ing: “ When you have emptied your client’s pockets, 
hand him enough money to pay his car-fare home. 
This is an innovation on the established practice, but 
it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


XUM 


“ A SPLENDID girl, isn’t she?” remarked a young 
man to his friend at an evening party.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “she certainly is very highly 
cultivated. She is stylish, plays well, sings well, 
talks well, dances well and rides well, and succeeds 
admirably in private theatricals. In fact,” he added, 
“she’s just the kind of a girl you’d like one of your 
friends to marry.” 

“Then you wouldn’t care to marry her?” 

“By no means, my dear fellow. What I’m looking 
for is a real nice girl.” 


“THE way it is,” said little Johnny, describing a 
raffle at a church fair, “you see somethin’ and you 
give a half a dollar for a chance to win it; another 
fellow always gets it, and they never offer you your 
money back.” 

A NOTED operator in stocks deglined an invitation 
to take a glass of wine. “ Why,” remarked his friend, 
“you used to drink.” “I did when I was in the dry- 
goods business,” was the reply; “but since I’ve gone 
into Wall Street, I find that I must keep my head 





clear, and I can’t do that and drink.” 
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“You must not play with that little girl, my dear,” 
said an injudicious parent. 

“But, ma, I like her; she is a good little girl, and 
I am sure she dresses as pretty as ever I do, and she 
has lots of toys.” 

“T cannot help that, my dear,” responded the 
foolish anti- America, “her father is a shoemaker ” 

“But I don’t play with her father; 1 play with 
her; she ain’t a shoemaker.” 


AT a private party given in Vienna by a banker, 
Wilhelmj was engaged to play from seven to ten 
o'clock. The host had no knowledge whatever of 
music. Wilhelmj began to play the andante of a 
Mendelssohn concerto. The banker was dumfounded, 
and, turning to his guest, said in a semi-whisper: 
“Excuse me, you see how these musicians are. I 
engaged him to play by the hour, and he plays stow.” 


A LITTLE four-year old startled her mother, after 
praying for all her friends one night, by adding: 
“And, God, please to bless the great big butcher-boy 
who brings us our meat.” At another time, “ Please 
to bless the grass that grows in the garding ”—loving 
to play with the long, slender blades as she gathered 
and laid them on her dainty little hand and then 
blew them gleefully away. Grateful, loving little 
soul, she wanted a blessing on what gave her joy. 


A Litt te girl in Hartford, Conn., was sent to a 
store the other day to buy some lace. The clerk, after 
putting up the packages, said : ‘‘ Well, there is one and 
a half yards of lace at ten cents a yard. How much 
does it come to?” To which the miss pertly replied: 
“Well, I’m not going to tell; I have to study arith- 
metic all the rest of the week, and I’m not going to 
bother my head with it on Saturdays.” 








Jiterary and Personal. 


THE Youth’s Companion, in some sketches of | 


famous authors gives these reminiscences of Macauly’s 
boyhood : 


He seems to have been a great reader from the | 


start, and used, when a child of three years old, to 
lie on the rug before the fire with a book in his hand. 
His memory from the cradle onward was prodigious. 
His quaint little manners in childhood amused all 
who came near him. 

Being taken out on one occasion to see the collec- 
tion of wonderful things at Strawberry Hill, a ser- 
vant who was waiting on the company accidentally 
spilled some hot coffee on his legs, scalding him 
sorely no doubt. After a while the hostess, who was 
all compassion and kindness, asked him how he was 
feeling. 

. Thank you, madam,” said the little man, most 
gallantly, “the agony is abated.” 

He was fond of cultivating a minute plot of ground 
at the back of the house where he lived when a five- 
year-old stripling, and it is remembered that when 
the maid threw away as rubbish the oyster-shells 
with which little Tom had marked the garden as his 
own, he marched straight into the drawing-room 
where his mother was entertaining some visitors, and 
solemnly exclaimed: “Cursed be Sally! for it is 


written, ‘Cursed is he that removeth his neighbor’s | 


landmark!’’? He astonished his mother one day by 
announcing this sentiment: “Industry shall be my 
bread, and attention my butter.” 


Dr. NicHo~as MurRRAY, famous twenty years ago 


When the reading was ended, the beautiful manu- 
script was spoiled, and the erased portions nearly 
equaled what was left unmarked. Dr. Murray 
always maintained that those simple words “ Say so,” 
made him a writer. 


THE home of Mrs. Maxwell, the ‘‘ Colorado hunt- 
ress and naturalist” is at Boulder twenty miles from 
Denver. During the past year she has spent much 
of her time at the East, perfecting herself in the 
technical knowledge and science of her art. She has 
one daughter just grown to womanhood, who does the 
honors of the house with something of her mother’s 
grace and dignity, during that lady’s self-enforced 
|absence. Personally, Mrs. Maxwell is a retiring, 
| modest little woman, whose hardy, well-knit figure, 

rosy cheeks, and keen bright eyes indicate a healthy 
and buoyant spirit that is typical of the sterling 
pioneer woman in every grade of our advancing 
| civilization. 

Tuis story is told of Madame Sontag, the singer. 
During her visit to this country fifteen or twenty 
years ago she was not pleased with the pitch of her 
piano. She sent for a tuner, gave him the tuning- 
fork and told him to tune the piano down to that. 
The man bethought himself of a labor-saving device. 
He raised the pitch of the fork by filing it off a 
little at the ends, and when he presented it again to 
|Madame Sontag she found the piano in perfect 
| accord with it, and was exceedingly delighted. 


Tr is a singular fact that fifteen of the ladies con- 
nected with the present Diplomatic Corps at Wash- 








for his pithy and effective style, used to tell with | ington are American girls whose beauty and diplo- 
great glee how he acquired it, When he was a/ macy captured distinguished husbands. Among the 
student in Williams College, he thought he could | number are wives of the French, Italian, Guate- 
write well, and took a composition to Dr. Griffin, | malian and Turkish Ministers, and many others of 
the president, expecting commendation for its elo-| lesser rank, including Mrs. Yung Wing, of the 
quence. President Griffin glanced through the first | Chinese Legation, who was a Miss Bartlett, of Con- 
sentence, and said: “ Murray, what do you mean by | necticut. 
this sentence ?” ELizaABETH Guoosk, the “Mother Goose’’ of the 
He answered modestly: ‘‘I mean so and s0, sir.” | nursery, born in Charlestown, in 1635, wasa veritable 
“Then say so, Murray ;” and across line after line | matron of Boston, the second wife of Isaac Goose, 
went the broad pen, erasing what Murray thought | her maiden*name being Elizabeth Foster. She was 
the most eloquent passages. Passing to other sen- | admitted to the Old South Church in Boston, in 1698. 
tences, “ Murray, what do you mean by this?” again | Her daughter, Elizabeth, married Thomas Fleet, the 
asked the merciless critic. printer. To her children Mother Goose sang these 
With a trembling voice the answer came: “ Doctor, | songs, and the printer collected them, and gave them 
I mean.go and so.” to the world. The author became a widow in 1710, 


“Please just to say 80,” and died in 1727, aged ninety-two years, 


was the quick reply. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Fashion Department, 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


{ 7 E have little new to offer in the way of winter 

W fashions. Perhaps a more decided liking for 
fur trimmings on cloaks and suits is noticeable. 
3y those who can afford it, bands of sable, blue, 
silver or white fox, mink, chinchilla and grébe, are 
used lavishly as ornamentation. Around the collars 
and cuffs, they are arranged in large masses, while 
along the edges, they appear in very narrow widths, 
suggesting an entire lining of the same costly mate- 
rial, Long wraps very often are indeed lined with 
warm skins, but in this case, it is only the very ex 
travagant who have them of other than ordinary 
grades, The bordering strip, however, is very rich 
and beautiful, and adds greatly to the effect of a 
lands me coat. Many admire it also as a garniture 
for costumes, in combination with the fashionable 
shades of garnet, plum and the various greens and 
browns. 

Speaking of out-door garments, we must not omit a 
mention of the stylish circular of Scotch plaid, an 
exceedingly comfortable, warm-looking garment, 
appropriate for school-girls and young ladies, It 
falls nearly to the edge of the dress, it is made with 
a bias seam in the back, straight edges in front, and 
it is finished with a peaked hood at the neck. It is 
simply fastened in front by hooks and eyes, and may 
be trimmed by a band of rather narrow velvet ribbon 
all round, with bows at the throat and upon the 
hood. 

Considerable space is now given to descriptions of 
very elaborate toilettes for evening wear. Any 
lady of taste could, we think, form for herself a beau- 
tiful party or ball dress, from the varied materials of 
silk, brocade, satin, tulle and gauze. She need only 
remember that here, if ever, low necks and short 
sleeves and long trains are de riguer; that a plentiful 
array of lace and flowers is almost invariably found 
with such costumes; that a combination of fabrics— 
as, for instance, satin and tulle, satin and gauze—are 


often, though by no means invariably seen; and that | 


gloves are very long, coming well up over the arms. 
She can also remember that a dazzling effect can 
often be gained by very simple materials, and that 
anything tawdry is vulgar. A daintily-made white 
Swiss, with accessories few and perfect of their kind 
—white kid gloves and slippers, natural flowers, and 
if any lace at all, that, little and good—is always in 
correct tas‘e. And for any lady, but especially one 
for whom the muslin would be too youthful, a well- 
fitting black silk, with ample, crépe lisse ruchings, a 








white illusion tie, a little spray of flowers, and, of 
course, white or tinted kid gloves, is suitable for any 
occasion, except one superlatively dressy. Further 
than this we have nothing to say as regards fancy 
costumes, except that there is observable a more de- 
cided individuality than ever. For masquerade 
balls, historical dresses and the fashions of every 
land are copied with artistic accuracy. Thus, the 
styles of the times of Queen Elizabeth, and the array 
of Turkish and Japanese ladies take the place of the 
old-time night and morning, and peasant-girl and 
shepherdess. 

Grenadine veils for cold days come now in colors 
to match the suit—as deep maroon and olive green, 
as well as light shades like those seen in the service- 
able gray and brown woolen goods. But the prefer- 
ence still seems to be for the old dark blues and 
green. Cravat-bows are taking the place of neckties, 
a large part of which must be hidden by the high, 
standing collar, though white muslin scarfs, embroi- 
dered at the ends, are still chosen for every-day wear. 
Handsome dresses are ornamented with many loops 
of narrow satin ribbon of various colors, bright and 
dark, massed together so as to suggest clusters of 
flowers. 

Various little modifications in the methods em- 
ployed in dressmaking creep in from time to time. 
Ladies who do their own sewing should always bear 
in mind the fact that if we double the stuff before 
cutting, so as to be able to shape two sides at once, 
we will make no mistake, such as getting the right 
and wrong faces, or the grain, or the pattern, or the 
nap transposed. The linings should be cut first, and 
then basted upon the uncut material. The best dress- 
makers at present make the button-holes and sew on 
the buttons before trying on and adapting a waist for 
the last time, as it is difficult to pin a hem so as to 
insure a perfect fit. In preparing a front for the 
buttons and button-holes, the button-hole side only is 
turned back, and the button side is left open, the 
buitons being placed on the line of the reversed edge, 
if it were reversed, so as to form a facing and a back- 
ground for the button-holes. A tape is put inside a 
body exactly at the waist-line, caught fast at the 
seams, and furnished with a hook and eye, so that it 
may pass round the form, and, being adjusted, keep 
the garment in place. The two edges of seams are 
no longer overcast together, nor are whalebones 
placed between them, as these practices have been 
found to make the dress draw; the former are com- 
pleted separately, and pressed flat, and then a casing 
for the latter is placed directly upon them. 





Dew Publications, 





FROM SCRIBNER & CO., NEW YORK. 

Spiritual Songs, with Music, for the Church 
and Uhoir. By Rev. Charles 8, Robinson, D.D. This 
is a very judicious and tasteful selection of hymns, 
comprising both the old standard tunes and verses 
which have grown dear to the whole church, and 
many of the familiar, beautiful compositions of a 
later day. Among the former class may be men- 


accompanying it, “All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name ;”’ among the latter, ‘The Ninety and Nine.” 
The arrangement of the music will commend itself 
alike to those who prefer plain airs and congrega- 
tional singing, and those who favor artistic effects by 
trained choirs. The book is intended for all de- 
nominations, but the publishers wiil make special 
adaptations to meet any particular needs. One. such 


tioned “Coronation,” with the words nearly always | edition, suitable for Baptist churches, has been 
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arranged under the title of the “ Calvary Selection of 
Spiritual Songs,” by Rev. Robert S. McArthur, pastor 
of Calvary Baptist Church, New York, in connection | 
with the compiler, Dr. Robinson. A novelty in| 
bookbinding appears in the gros-grain silk cover, 
while the fly-leaves are adorned with illuminated 
texts in Anglo-Saxon letters. 





FROM §. R. WELLS & CO. 
The Temperaments. By D. H. Jacques, 


M.D. This discourses at length upon the physio- | 
logical characteristics of different persons, eminent or 
otherwise, from a phrenologist’s standpoint, taking 
into consideration their surroundings, their educa- 
tion and their nationality. Good judgment is ob- 
servable throughout the observations, and the hints 
as to hygiene are excellent. 





FROM THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
NEW YORK. 

Juvenile Temperance Manual. By Julia 
Colmans. The plan of this work is as novel as it is 
interesting. Its design is to encourage the good 
citizens of every community to start a Temperance 





School, on the model of the Sunday-School, in which 
shall be taught all about alcohol, in whatever form 
it may appear—its history, chemistry and _physio- 
logical effects Whether such a school can be organ- 
ized and sustained, we do not know; but one kept in 
successful operation for as short a period as six months 
would diminish enormously the prevalent ignorance 
on the subject, and graduate a host of effective tem- 
perance workers. The book, as it is, is exceedingly 
valuable, the excellent addresses containing a rich 
fund of information. We hope the little manual will 
circulate widely. 





FROM T. B. PETERSON & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Jarl’s Daughter, and other Stories. By 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, author of “ That Lass 
o’ Lowrie’s.” These are some of Mrs. Burnett’s 
earlier efforts, republished from the columns of Peter- 
son’s Magazine, for which they were originally written. 
Simple as they are, it is easy to discern in them the 
promise of her future power, for here are displayed, 
though not fully developed, the same knowledge of 
life and skill in portraiture for which she has become 
especially noted. 
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! Typical Funeral. 
[J exten this head a correspondent refers to the 


custom ~any rural districts of making a feast 

at funerz.s,. 1 condemns it as unseemly, and a 
wrong to the bereaved families, and especially where 
they are poor. She also refers to the morbid curiosity 
of some women, who take advantage of these occa- , 
sions to pry into a neighbor’s household affairs, and | 
to criticise what they find out of order, or not in| 
harmony with their particular notions of good house- | 
keeping. 

Reciting an instance in point, our correspondent 
Bavs: 

A poor, hard-working mother, taxed well-nigh 
beyond her strength with the care of a house and six 
little ones, was in the midst of her morning’s toil 
ay overwhelmed by the news that one of her 
tiny, toddling prattlers had wandered off and fallen 
into the creek, and that they were now bringing home 
to her a baby form, strangely still; a sweet innocent 
face, around which ripple theclinging, wet curls. We 
remember how she sank down on the dusty floor with 
the broom in her hands, never to recover full con- 
sciousness until one of her heart’s dearest treasures | 
was hidden away from her sight forever. We recall, | 
too, how long and how pitifully the helpless brood 
called for her when she could not answer them. And 
how the many tearful eyes and choking voices among 
the gathered friends and neighbors, testified to their 
sincere sympathy. 

But is this all? Far from it. At the funeral we | 
overheard many little colloquies in hall, and closet, 
and stairway. This between the same two ladies 
who, with the greatest amount of trouble to them- 
selves, had brought the most beautiful flowers they 
could find. 

“Tm going to slip into the kitchen if I can, and see 
how they live.” 

“I'd give something to know, for they say she was 
awfully extravagant.” 











Two more matrons had something to say, the very 


ones who had generously cooked a large quantity of 
food, and hurried up the needed sewing, and lent 
mourning, and made the bereaved little brothers and 
sisters presentable for the occasion. 
“‘T want to get near the coffin to see how he takes 
at”? 
“She ought to have tried to exert herself. I be- 
lieve this staying in bed is more than half put on.” 

And in a tolerably large group of women, one 
seems to be the principal speaker, the one who, as 
will appear from her own words, was the first to come 
to the stricken mother, and who really rendered the 
most valuable aid. 

“T had to put the whole house in order, from garret 


tocellar. It wasasight! Kverything at sixes and 
sevens! The very kitchen wasn’t swept! And any 


poor man’s wife so extravagant! She had fruit-cake, 
and preserves, and pies, and pickles, and oysters in 
the pantry! And jewelry and kid gloves in the 
bureau-drawer! And the children only three pairs 
of stockings apiece! And fire in all the bed-rooms! 
And—” but we forbear. 

And, oh! the supper that followed the return from 
the cemetery! Turkey, and oysters, and chicken- 
salad, and cakes, and jellies, such as would have done 
credit to any country merry-making. And droves of 
hungry relatives, to the fifth degree, many of whom 
had not seen the child in life, and acquaintances who 
had never taken a morsel in the house before, sat 
down and ate of them, all most heartily. If they had 
met for a dance, they would scarce have deported 
themselves differently around the board. 

So, in the terrible days that followed, the afflicted 
man found that, in addition to the heavy burden of a 
little face missing and a prostrated wife suffering, all 
the private domestic affairs of his household were 
discussed and criticised on every hand, and the ex- 
penses which might have been avoided had made 
such serious inroads upon his scanty savings, that it 
would be a long time before he could recover from 
the embarrassment to caused. 

Throughout our rural and suburban districts, we 
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NOTES AND 
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know of no more crying shame than this. It is 
thoughtlessness, not deliberate unkindness, But cer- 
tainly it is neither humane nor Christian. 

Let the neighbors continue their sympathetic acts. 
Let them, as they really desire, save the sorrowing 
family all the pain wad weulle they can. But let 
them keep charitably silent regarding anything of 
which they disapprove; let them make due allow- 
ances for the suddenness of the paralyzing blow; let 
them scorn to make use of any disparaging informa- 
tion thrust upon them at such aseason. And they 
should not stop here. Let them do all they can to 
break up that barbarous practice of setting out sump- 
tuous repasts in the house of death, suggesting to any 
sensitive mind the idea of feasting upon the occasion 
of a dear one’s last departure. 

How much better it would be if there were no table 
spread at all. Ifsome kind woman would prepare a 
simple lunch for the immediate family and most 
intimate friends. If all who had houses within ten 
miles would quietly go to them after the services. 
And if the near neighbors who desired to be of use 
would each take home and accommodate one or two 
of the relatives from a distance during the very few 
days necessary. 

We have heard a great deal lately about reform in 
funeral customs—curtailing the expense of horses, 
carriages and trappings of mourning. This is well; 
but we believe that in many places the real work of 
reform must begin, not in the undertaker’s office, but 
in our home circles. 


Sermons to Young Men. 


Presbyterian Church in this city, has given an 

admirable series of discourses to young men, in- 
tended to warn them of the dangers that lie along the 
paths of early manhood. In the opening discourse 
which was from the text in John ix, 21, “He iso, 
age,” the spcaker painted in glowing colors, underf 
the figure of the launch of a noble ship, the bright 
anticipations of a youth nearing his majority, and 
the earnest solicitude of loving friends concerning 
his future career. The striking image reached a 
conclission in the following fine paragraph: 

“One command of the Divine Master, and Old 
Time, with his swinging pendulum, knocks away 
the last hours of boyhood; another, and the clock 
ticks the last second that binds him to youth. There 
he gocs! Voices from home cry, God speed him! 
Voices from the world cry, God speed him! Voices 
from Heaven cry, God speed him! As he glides 
swiftly down the imperceptible ways that lie across 
this life line, and plunges into manhood, a father’s 
hand grasps his in congratulation, and a mother’s 
kiss christens him, ‘twenty-one.’” 

Mr. Nicholas went on to consider the young man 
in his changed attitude to his home. “Tor a score of 
years he has been under the support and restraint of 
a father, under the unselfish care and loving counsel 
of a mother, under the genial sunshine of a sister’s 
companionship. Henceforth the paterral support 
and restraint legally cease; practically he has out- 
grown maternal care, and moved beyond maternal 
counsel; now business and not a sister is his play- 
mate.” 

“Let the young man take the first steps of mature 
life unaided, and the consciousness that he must be 
self-reliant will help him to walk alone.” “The 
Galilean who, amid the dying agonies of crucifixion, 
pointed to the woman who bore Him, and said to his 
nearest companion: ‘Behold thy mother,’ taught 


Rs WALTER D. NICHOLAS, of Temple 
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the world a lesson that should bring the blush of 
shame to the unfilial son. Once more let the young 
man remember that when he ceases to be his sister’s 
playmate, he is still his sister’s brother. A little 
attention now and then may make her life as glad as 
when, in childhood days, they sauntered hand in hand 
to school, or gathered berries on the hill. A little 
attention now and then may shield her from a 
villain’s love.” 

“Observe again how at ‘twenty-one’ a young 
man’s attitude is changed toward his Government. 
He has become a citizen; and that word means here, 
practically more than it does in any nation under the 
sun. It means that every man is the political peer of 
every other man.” “There is a mutual relationship 
between the citizen and the Republic.” “The citizens 
of to-day have forgotten this common interest, and 
their neglect and perversion of the freeman’s privi- 
lege has re-acted upon themselves. If we have had 
corruption it is the fault of the people.” “ But a better 
day will dawn—is dawning. I believe the Republic 
of the twentieth century will be better than the 
Republic of the nineteenth century, because I believe 
intelligence and morality will prevail among our 
young men. Never lose faith in the destiny of your 
country.” 

“Lastly, observe how the young man’s attitude is 
changed toward the church at ‘twenty-one.’ There is 
no more interested spectator at the launch cf man- 
hood than the representative of Christ. In infancy 
she sprinkled the baptismal water on his brow; in 
childhood she gave the ‘Our Father’ his mother 
taught him at her knee; in youth she opened her 
Bible and read him, along with precepts for his life, 





the story of the Cross; and now if he be not already 
| a soldier of Christ, she longs to clothe him with an 
|armor that can resist the stroke of every pirate 
temptation, and aid him to capture many a prize for 
God upon the sea of life.” 


Our Deadly Friend,” 


RS. ELIZA SPROAT TURNER, of Chadd’s 
M Ford, Pennsylvania, in her paper read before 

the Woman’s Congress of 1878, held at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, applied this forcible term to 
our modern system of education. It is a friend, 
inasmuch as the mental improvement of our growing 
youth must soon give elevation of tone and breadth of 
culture to society. But it has been made to carry in 
its train a series of consequences far more deleterious 
than its direct good effects are beneficial. Long 
hours, strict discipline, difficult lessons, with the 
resulting care and nerve strain, and the depressing 
effect of crowded schocl-rooms, defective heating, 
light and ventilation, as well as the subtle, silent, yet 
crushing influence of driven, overworked teachers, 
must slowly and surely sap away the strength of the 
most rugged constitution. 

Yet it has been justly said that parents can have 
what they want if they determined to heed the warn- 
ings so often given them, and by one common im- 
pulse demanded a reform in our public school 
system, it would soon come. They raise often com- 
plaints long and loud against the teachers—but in 
cities at least, these are the greatest victims of all— 
they are completely powerless to remedy the matter, 
for an irresistible force in the shape of Boards and 
Committees pushes them onward, beyond escape. 
Besides, in many cases, their expression of a desire for 
improvement would be indignantly resented by 
directors and parents both. We know of a teacher 
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who thought one daily session from nine until one 
o'clock sufficient. 

“Why,” exclaimed a committee-man, “teachers 
get four hundred dollars a year now to sit in chairs 
and do nothing.” 

“Yes,” replied a father, “they don’t want to 
work any more than they can help—they’d like to 
get the money just the same and teach half the time.” 

This feeling is far more widespread among the 
community than its members would like to acknow- 
ledge—certain it is that those who see the evil most 
plainly are the very ones who feel that their lips are 
hopelessly sealed. 

Let every one upon whom devolves the care of 
children ponder over this subject. Let each ask 
whet can be done to bring about a new order of 
things. Surely, it is not natural that a weak, imma- 
ture body and a young, undeveloped mind should be 
bowed beneath diurnal tasks and necessities whose 
aggregate amounts to as much as many a vigorous 
man’s daily labor. He is not guiltless who, know- 
ing the truth, neglects to utter his protest. 


Temperance and Woman Suffrage. 


ANY earnest women throughout our land 
M believe that if they were armed with the ballot 
they could gain the victory over alcohol. They 
have reason for their belief, and neither individual 
nor organization should desire to interfere with their 
exercise of it. But, as a large proportion of these 
same women are members of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, or are interested in its workings, 
considerable misunderstanding as regards themselves, 
their opinions, and their relation to the society, has 
been lately manifested on the part of the public 
generally. 

In view of this fact, Mrs, Annie Wittenmyer, 
President of the association, has issued a circular 
embodying a resolution passed at the last annual 
meetirg, held in Baltimore, November 6th to 11th. 
We copy it entire. 

“ Resolved, That while we would not trammel our 
members in the exercise of their private views, yet 
we believe that as a society we can best subserve the 
interest of God and humanity by going before the 

ublic with one issue, and therefore we deprecate the 
introduction of any side question, and recommend 
the presentation of our cause from a Gospel stand- 
point that will command the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of the Christian church.” 

It is pertinently added that women cannot vote 

‘until men enfranchise them, which the men uphold- 
ing the liquor traffic will not do as it would be giving 
away their own weapon, and strengthening those 
arrayed against them. Temperance men alone can- 
not confer a power which they do not, as yet, possess. 
So, it really seems evident, that, as a whole organiza- 
tion, the work, which professes to be simply for the 
Temperance cause, can be carried on, at present, 
more effectively without the introduction of any 
subordinate considerations. In passing this resolu- 
tion, the ladies have done wisely. 


Rerp’s Firorat TRIBUTE, a most beautiful Seed 
Catalogue, advertised in another column, is new in 
design, full of exquisitely colored plates and in fact 
very complete in every particular. The publisher 
offers grezt inducements to purchasers, send for cir- 
culars. 


Publishers’ Deyartuent, 


NOTICE TO CLUB-GETTEBRS. 

Additions to clubs can be made, at the club rate, 
any time through the year. 

One or more names can be sent in as fast as 
obtained, and when the club is as large as the elub- 
getter wishes to make it, the premium to which it is 
entitled can be ordered. 

All the subscribers in a club need not be at the 
same post-office. 

We do not select the Butterick Patterns we offer as 
premiums for clubs. Club-getters have the privilege 
of doing so at any time during the year 1879. 


AN IMPERATIVE DEMAND OF THE AGE. 

In view of the fact that neither of the great schools 
of medicine, with all the science and skill which 
they so honorably represent, is able to cure, except 
in rare cases, certain forms of disease, such as con- 
sumption, chronic ecatarrh, ozcena, asthma, and the 
wide range of neuralgic affections under the tortures 
of which so many are suffering, every observant and 
reflective person feels that some new system of medi- 








cine, or some new agent of cure, 7s the umperative de- 
mand of the age. That in “Compound Oxygen” such 
an agent, acting in perfect harmony with science and 
pathology, has been discovered, i¢ is now confidently 
declared. After many years experience in its use, 
covering a wide range of the most difficult cases, a 
record of brilliant cures—every one of which can be 
fully authenticated—can now be offered, which, while 
taking the profession by surprise, cannot fail to give 
new hope to thousands of half-despairing invalids. 

Taking the unquestioned results of an experience 
in the administration of “Compound Oxygen,” ex- 
tending over more than twelve years, it is confidently 
believed that its use in any community would not 
only give relief in nearly all cases where other treat- 
ments have failed, and cure a large proportion of 
these, but so raise the general standard of health and 
vitality as to lessen the individual! tendency to disease. 

Drs. Starkey & Palen desire it to be especially un- 
| derstood, that they give their patients the most care- 
| ful professional attention, either in office consulta- 
| tion or by correspondence. They ask of every one who 
| applies for the Compound Oxygen as full a history 
'of his case as it is possible to give; and if they 
should be satisfied that his condition is such as to 
leave little or no hope in the new Treatment, they 
will honestly say so. If, on the contrary, from their 
wide experience in its action and effects, they see a 
reasonable hope of relief or restoration, they will en- 
courage the patient to give the Oxygen atrial. In 
all cases, they wish to keep in correspondence with 
their patients while they are using the Treatment; 
and to get regular reports from them in order that 
they may give them the benefit of all the professional 
skill a | advice in their power to offer. 

See fourth page cover this number of Home 
MAGAZINE. 





Proressor Horsrorp’s Bi.cEAD PREPARATIONS 
are unsurpassed for making ligi:t bread, biscuits, 
cakes and pastry. The cost is about one-half that of 


the ordinary baking powder. If you cannot obtain 
it at your grocers, send a three-cent stamp to the 
“Rumford Chemical Works,” Providence, Rhode 
Island, for a sample packet and cook-book, and give 
it a trial, “ Pipsey” indorses this Bread Prepara- 
tion as the best in market, and she generally knowa 
of what she writes. 
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[Prepared expressly for ‘ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE,” by E, BUTTERICK & CO.) 


Ladies and Children’s Garments. 


Figure No. 1.—Black velvet and a plain yet 


Figure No. 1.—LADIES’ WALKING COSTUME. 
or any two or even three seasonable textures may be 


neat bourette suiting are used in the construction combined init. The style of the trimmings may be 


of this cos- 
tume. The 
skirt is short 
and round, 
and was cut 
by pattern 
No. 6410, 
price 35 
cents. Itis 
decorated 
with two 
fine knife- 
plaitings of 
the plain ma- 
terial, and a 
revers or 
panel of 
black velvet 
scolloped at 
the back 
edge and 
held in place 
by buttons 
and _imita- 
tion button- 

holes placed 

in the scol- 

lops. The 
over-skirt is 

charming 
and coquet- 

tish in effect, 

and is hand- 
somely orna- 
mented with 
heavy grass 
fringe. The 
model to the 
over-skirt is 

No. 6485, 

price 25 

cents. The 

coat is jaun- 

tily cutaway 
in front to 
disclose a 
stylishly 

notched vest 
of velvet. 

Velvet over- 

laps are 
sewed in 
with its side- 
backs, and 
a jaunty vel- 
vet collar 
completes 

the neck. 

The sleeves 
are trimmed 
with a strip 
of velvet cut 
in three scol- 
lops, which 
are fastened 


in place by buttons and siumlated button-holes. 








Fiaure No. 1.—Lapigs’ WALKING COSTUME. 


changed in |} 





favor of any | 


other mode 
preferred, 
an‘ their ar- 
rangement 
may be elab- 
orated or 


simplified | 
according to | 
the prefer- | 
ence of the | 
wearer, the | 
fancies of | 
individual | 
taste being | 


always ac- 
ceptable. 
The coat 
model is No. 


6482, price | 


30 cents. 
The skirt 
and over- 
skirt models 
are each in 
9 sizes for 
ladies from 
20 to 36 
inches, waist 
measure; 
and the coat 
pattern is in 
13 sizes for 


ladies from | 


28 to 46 

inches, bust 

measure. 
To make 





the costume | 
for a lady of | 
medium size, 


will require 


134 yards 22 | 
inches wide; | 
the skirt | 
ealling for | 
44 yards, the | 
over-skirt | 
for 54 yards, | 


and the coat | 


for 4} yards. 
If 48-inch- 
wide goods 
are selected, 
then 6% 
yards will 
be sufficient; 
the skirt re- 
quiring only 
24 yards, the 
over-skirt 24 
yards, and 
the coat 2 
yards. 


The hat is of chip, stylishly trimmed with velvet 


One material may be used for the suit throughout, and a fluffy ostrich plume of elegant demi-length. 
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| 6465 6465 
Front Vit Back View. 


LADIES’ PLAITED BLOUSE, WITH YOKE. 

No. 6465.—This stylish pattern, adapted to any 
material either worsted or washable, is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. For 
a lady of medium size, the blouse will require 4 
yards of light goods and { yard of dark, each 22 
inches wide, or 2 yards of light-and 4 yard of dark, 
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Front View. 





LADIES’ PANIER 
BASQUE, WITH VEST. { 

No. 6478.—-Plain ma- 
terial in two shades 
forms this basque. The most prominent features of 
the mode, aside from its graceful adjustment, are | 
the cascade coat-back and the round, cutaway fronts 
arranged in paniers at the sides. The pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, 
and calls for 8§ yards 22 inches wide, or 4 yards 48 
inches wide, in making the garment of one material 





Back View. 





each 48 inches wide 


Price of any size, 30 cents. 


for a lady of medium size. Price of any size, 30 cents. 


























6466 


Back View. 


Front View. 


MISSES’ GATHERED BLOUSE, WITH YOKE. 


No. 6466.—Cambric may be charmingly made up 
by this model, which is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 
to 15 years of age. For a miss of 12 years, the blouse 
requires 14 yard of plain goods and # yard of striped 
22 inches wide, or one yard of plain and $ yard of 
striped 48 inches wide, Price of any size, 20 cents, 





6463 


Front View 


MISSES’ POLONAISE. 


No. 6463.—The unique arrangement.of£ this ele- 
gant polonaise entitles it to a more elaborate-descrip- 


6163 


Back View. 


It is made of serge 


tion than our space permits, 


We may, however, briefly mention its chief points. 





suiting and trimmed with the same, silk of a darker shade and ribbon bows. The overlapping side of the 
front turns back in a lapel at the throat, and the beauty of the drapery is enhanced by the introduction of 
the fan effect at the sides. The model is adapted to any material, with any neat trimming. The pattern 
calls for 5 yards of 22-inch-wide material, or 2% yarda of 48-inch-wide goods, in making the polonaise for 
a miss of 13 years. It is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. Price of any size, 25 cents. 
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6475 


Front View. Back View. 
MISSES’ COAT, WITH VEST. 

No. 6475.---Plain suiting is the material represented 
in this coat, and buttons and braid form the trim- 
ming. Any material makes up handsomely in this 
way and may be trimmed in any pleasing fashion. 
The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8.to 15 
years of age, and calls for 42 yards of goods 22 
inches wide, or 24 yards 48 inches wide, for a miss 








Front View 





Back View. 
LADIES’ BASQUE. 

No. 6476.—The peculiarity of the basque illus- 
trated is that it has belted and cutaway fronts. The 
pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. To make the garment of suit goods 
and satin for a Jady of medium size, will require 4 
yards of plain goods 22 inches wide, or 1{ yard 
48 inches ’wide, with 14 yard of satin 22 inches 


wide for facings. Price of any size, 25 cents. 





| 
of 12 years. Price of any size, 25 cents. 
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Front View. 


Back View. 


LADIES’ COAT, WITH VEST. 

No. 6482.—The jaunty outlines and stylish fitof this 
coat render the mode very popular for Spring wear. 
The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure, and calls for 4} yards of 22- 
inch-wide material, or 2 yards of 48-inch-wide goods, 
in making the garment of one fabric for a lady 
of medium size. Price of any size, 30 cents. 





MISSES’ COSTUME. 


No. 6464.—The charming picturesqueness of this costume is easily developed in any material. Plain 
and plaid goods are united in the construction of the model, and owing to the popularity of combinations 
and contrasts two materials will usually be utilized for the purpose. The design is, however, well adapted 
to a uniform material throughout, if individual taste prefer it. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 
15 years of age. For a miss of 13 years, it requires 93 yards of plain goods and}2 yards of plaid each 22 
inches wide, or 4 yards of plain and 1 yard of plaid each 48 inches wide. Price of any size, 30 cents. 


Front View. Back View. 
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Front View. Back View, 
CHILD’S COSTUME. 
No. 6462.—A charming little costume is here 
delineated. It consists of a gracefully fitted body 
portion, with a kilt skirt. The pattern is in 6 sizes 
for children from 1 to 6 years of age, and calls for 
3} yards of material 22 inches wide, or 1% yard 48 
inches wide, in making the costume as pictured for 
a child of 4 years. Price of any size, 20 cents. 


waist measure. 





6468 
Front View. 


permitting the use of one material throughout. 











LADIES’ WALKING-SKIRT, WITH 
OV ER-SKIRT. 

No. 6483.—These engravings illustrate a 
stylish model for street wear. The pattern 
is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, 
To make the skirt for a 
lady of medium size, will require 94 yards 
of goods 22 inches wide, or 44 yards 48 
inches wide, together with 2} yards of silk 
22 inches wide. Price of any size, 35,cents. 


LADIES’ WALKING COSTUME. 
No. 6468.—This stylish walking costume 
requires 124 yards of goods 22 inches wide, 
or 6§ yards of material 48 inches wide, in making it for a lady of medium size. 
ably adapted to the development of any of the fashionable contrasts or combinations in vogue, while also 
The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure, and is well adapted to all the fashionable Spring fabrics. 


6473 
Front View. 
GIRLS’ COAT, WITH VEST. 


No. 6473.—This coat may be made of cloth or suit 
goods. The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 
9 years of age. To make the coat for a girl of 5 
years, will require 2¢ yards of goods 22 inches wide, 
or 1} yard 48 inches wide, with 3 yard 22 inches 
wide for the vest, etc. Price of any size, 20 cents. 


Back View. 





6408 
Back View. 


The construction is admir- 


Price of pattern, 35 cents. 
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6495 


CHILD’S PLAITED BLOUSE. 


| No. 6495.—This little blouse is composed of flan- No. 6461.—The natty finish of this little garment 
| nel and finished with stitching. The pattern isin 5 _ is particularly noticeable, but by no means expensive. 

|| sizes for children from 2 to 6 years of age. In mak- The pattern is in 8 sizes for girls from 2 to 9 years 
2 


|| will be required. Price of any size, 20 cents. for a girl of 











LADIES’ WALKING-SKIRT, 
WITH OVER-SKIRT. 
No. 6484.—This model is in 9 sizes 
for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist 








measure. To make the skirt for a 
lady of medium size, will need 9% 
yards of plain goods and 2 yards of 
brocade 22 inches wide, or 48 yards 
of plain and one yard of brocade 48 
inches wide. Price of any size, 35 cents. 





Front View. LADIES’ POLONAISE. 

No. 6486.—This garment may, if 
preferred, be completed in a charmingly simple fashion, without the 
scarf and shaw! draperies illustrated, as these are merely ornamental 
appliances. They, however, add much to the effectiveness of the 
garment. The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. To make the polonaise for a lady of medium size, 
will require 13} yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 64 yards 48 inches 








6495 6161 


| Front View. Back View. Front View. 


GIRLS’ COAT. 


|| ing the blouse for a child of 4 years, 44 yards of of age, and calls for 2 yards of material 22 inches 
|| goods 22 inches wide, or 2 yards 48 inches wide, wide, or $ yard 48 inches wide, in making the coat 
6 years. Price of any size, 20 cents. 


Back View. 


wide. Price of any size, 3: 
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Back View. 
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Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

No. 6459.—This little costume may be made of 
any material. The pattern is in 8 sizes for girls 
from 2 to 9 yearsof age. To make the costume for 
a girl of 7 years, will require 4% yards of goods 22 
inches wide, or 24 yards 48 inches wide. The 
drapery and jacket pieces are very ornamental parts 
of the pattern. Price of any size, 25 cents. 





Front View. 


BOYS’ SINGLE-BREASTED VEST. 

No. 6496.—This stylish little vest can be made of 
any of the materials usually selected for boys’ wear. 
It is high in the neck, single-breasted, and has dainty 
pockets upon the sides, The vest for a boy of 7 
years will require 2 yard of material 27 inches wide, 
together with the same quantity of Silesia for the 
back. The pattern is in 8 sizes for boys from 3 to 
10 years of age, and the price of any size is 15 cents, 





Front View. 


Back View. 
BOYS’ SUSPENDER PANTS. 

No. 6499.—Cheviot, cassimere, cloth or any ma- 
terial appropriate for boys’ wear may be made up by 
this pattern, which is in 9 sizes for boys from 7 to 
25 years of age, and costs 15 cents. To make the 
pants as here illustrated for a boy of 11 years, will 
require 24 yards of any material 27 inches wide. 


Back View. 





Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

No. 6472.—These engravings represent a neat 
costume of twoshades of goods. Any two materials 
may be combined in this manner, or one fabric may 
be used throughout, with any stylish trimming. The 
pattern is in 8 sizes for girls from 2 to 9 years of age. 
To make the garment for a girl of 6 years, 3 yards 
of light, and $ yard of dark, each 22 inches wide, 
will be required Price of any size, 20 cents. 
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6500 
BOYS’ SINGLE-BREASTED VEST, WITHOUT 
A COLLAR. . 
No. 6500.—A stylishly modeled, single-breasted 
vest adapted to any suit goods is depicted in this 
engraving. The pattern is in 9 sizes for boys from 
7 to 15 years of age, and requires $ yard of goods 
27 inches wide, together with 4 yard of Silesia 36 
inches wide for the back, in making the vest for a 

boy of 11 years. Price of «ny size, 15 cents. 





Back View. 


Front View. 


BOYS’ PANTS. 

No. 6498,—Navy-blue, French broadcloth is the 
material of which these comfortable pants are com- 
posed. They may, however, be finished plainly if 
preferred, the trimming depending upon personal 
taste. To make the pants as here represented 
for a boy of 7 years, will require 1} yard of goods 
27 inches wide. The pattern is in 8 sizes for boys 
from 3 to 10 years of age, ard costs 15 cents. 
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Front View. Back View. 

BOYS’ SINGLE-BREASTED, SACK OVERCOAT. 

No. 6502.—This pattern is in 9 sizes for boys from 
7 to 15 years of age. ‘To make the coat for a boy of 
11 years, 3 yards of material 27 inches wide will be 
required. Overcoating of medium texture is selected 
for the formation of the model, and the edges are 
bound with braid. Price of any size, 25 cents. 
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Front View. Back View. 
BOYS’ SCHOOL JACKKT. 

No. 6503.—This jacket is very jaunty for school 
or street wear. It is constructed of Cheviot and fin- 
ished with machine-stitching. To make the jacket 
us represented fora boy of 7 years, 2 yards of ma- 
terial iuches wide will be found necessary. 
The pattern is in 8 sizes for boys from 3 to 10 
years of age, and the price of any size is 20 cents. 
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Front View. Back View. 
BOYS’ JACKKT. 

No. 6497.—This jacket is made of French broad- 
cloth and trimmed with narrow silk braid. Any 
other material will also be appropriate for it, with 
machine-stitching instead of braid. To make the 
jacket for a boy of 6 years, 18 yard of goods 27 
inches wide will be needed. The pattern is in 8 sizes 
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Front View. Back View. 

BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED, SACK OVERCOAT. 

No. 6494.—The garment illustrated is adapted 
to any material, and is here made of overcoating 
and trimmed with wide and narrow braid. The 
pattern is in 8 sizes for boys from 3 to 10 years of 
age, and requires 32 yards of goods 27 inches wide 
fora boy of 8 years. Price of any size, 25 cents. 








Back View. 


Front View. 
BOYS’ SINGLE-BREASTED, SACK COAT. | 


No. 6505.—Cloth, Cheviot, cassimere, water- 
proof, diagonal or any other desirable material, 
with any appropriate finish, may ‘be selected for 
this model, which is in 9 sizes for boys from 7 to 
15 years of age. To make the coat as illustrated 
for a boy of 12 years, 24 yards of goods 27 inches 
wide will be needed. Price of any size, 25 cents. 





6470 
Front View. 


BOYS’ SAILOR BLOUSE. 

No. 6470.—A jaunty blouse, made of navy-blue 
twilled flannel, is illustrated in these engravings. 
It has a deep sailor collur that fastens in front 
beneath the usual bow knot of ribbon. The pat- 
tern is in 10 sizes for boys from 6 to 15 years of 
age. To make the blouse as here pictured for 
a boy of 13 years, 28 yards of goods 27 inches 
wide will be needed. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


Back 


View. 














for boys from 3 to 10 years of age, and ecsts 25 cents. 
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KE. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS. 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 


No. 6492.—Utility and beanty are both Vii 
combined in this model. The pattern is in NY NN 


10 sizes for ladies from 28 10 46 inches, Wingate cies 


bust measure. To make the wrap for a 
lady of medium size, 24 yards of goods 22 
inches wide, or 1} yard 48 inches wide, will 
be required. Price of any size, 20 certs. 
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LADIES’ WRAP. Back View. 


. co Shem, No. 6474.—This stylish wrap is composed of Sicilienne and handsomely 
trimmed. Any other material may, however, be made up iu the same manner with equally pleasing results. 
The model is a stylish and pretty one to select for a wrap that is to accompany a Spring suit. The model 
is in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the wrap for a lady of medium size, 
will require 34 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 1$ yard 48 inches wide. Price of any size, 25 cents. 
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6458 6458 
Front View. Back View. 
CHILD'S COSTUME. 


No. 6458.—The model to this costume 
is in 6 sizes for children from 1 to 6 years 
of aye. To make the costume from one ma- 
terial for a child of 3 years, 34 yards of goods 
22 inches wide, or 1}? yard 48 inches wide, 
will be needed. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ MANTLE. 


No. 6477.—Any of the dress or light aw 
cloak materials in vogue may be used in ear 
Front View. making the wrap represented, the model Bork View 

also being particularly well adapted to , i 
mourning fabrics. If the latter material be used, the bands and pipings should be of crape. For other ma- 
terials, the trimmings may be of fringe, lace or galloon, and may be disposed to suit the taste of the maker. 
The model is in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. In making the mantle for a lady of 
medium size, 5 yards 22 inches wide, or 24 yards 48 inches wide, are needed. Price of any size, 30 cents. 














(-NOTICE:--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO.S PATTERNS, and 
will send any. kind or size of them to any address, postpaid, on receipt of pric. and 


am T, 8, ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa_| 
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“I WONDER IF IT’S TRUE.’—Page 224. 




















